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We were ARED 
half to DEATH | 


SLASHLIGIE 7 —_— 
BATTERIES 
~"Best in every case” 
FO 
ma 
def 
pre 
sou 
T WAS a crazy thing to do. 
But I had done it before and 
got away with it. Something told la" ’ ra FO 
me we were running low on gas, so ' z. ; : ‘ the 
I pulled over to the side of the road - 
and got out to look. I struck a 
light and held it close to the gaso- 
line gauge. 

A sudden burst of flame sent me FO 
staggering back. I yelled to my : i 
wife and boy to “Get out—quick!” * v len 
They did! . . . Then we stood at is Ge oe : ii fiel 
a safe distance and watched our Meth Soe . ‘ 
sedan illuminate the sky. It might 
have been worse, as I look back on 
it now. But it was bad. enough. 1 

I blame myself for that night's ae | FO 
work. The irony of the thing was, ae ' an 
my Eveready flashlight was home in > : tior 
a bureau-drawer all the time! We 7 
have another car now. In the 
pocket of the left-front door is an 
Eveready .. . ever ready to brighten 
dark places, without danger of fire. 

» » » P 
Every motorist has hundreds of uses . , y = 
for an Eveready Flashlight. Chang- . 
ing tires. Putting on the curtains. ; 
Picking out road-signs. Examining a: eff For 
dripping carburetors, etc. You can ‘ ‘ 
get a genuine Eveready for as little RS Ser 
as $1.25. Keep it loaded with Ever- if ar ae Cor 
eady Batteries—the longest-lasting “TA 
batteries made. Eveready Batteries 
are dated—you know they’re fresh. 
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to Venice Tarpon Tournament is open 


to everybody. Won last year by Russell 
Thompson of Sarasota with a 118-pound 
tarpon. Attended by leading sportsmen and 
anglers of the country. The facilities of the 
Venice Tarpon Club are available to all en- 


trants. The club supplies launch con- 
voy and individual skiffs and guides 
withtarpontackle.TheFloridafishing 
expert, R. Gordon Rice, is in charge 
and advises newcomers. A real 
sporting event. Three new, con- 
venient hotels.. Sixty per cent. of 
the rooms $5.00; maximum $15.00. 
Home-grown food. 


Write to us today for Entry 
Blank and Booklet. The Venice 
Tarpon Club, Venice, Florida. 
The only west coast city on 

a mainland beach 


sen 


Dont miss the National Tarpon Tournament 


Otenice 


FLORIDA 


wa” LARGE INCOME 


Interest you? If so, send NOW for our new 
Free Book. It will interest you. whether you 
wish to invest or not, as it is filled with facts 
endorsed by bankers, business men and govern- 
ment officials. It tells about the largest Avo- 
cado (Alligator Pear) grove in the world—over 
30,000 Avocado trees—planted and developed 
by northern men. Country Gentleman tells of 
one tree that has produced over $1,000 worth 
at one crop. Begins bearing next year. Large 
shareholders tied up with real estate invest- 
ments, unable to furnish sufficient funds for 
care of grove until first crop is gathered, hence 
a limited amount of stock is offered to investors. 
Easy payments. Security absolute. Large an- 
nual returns. S. A. L. Ry. station just located 





close to grove. In line of Miami's fastest 
growth. Send postal for Free 1!6-page Book. 
AVOCADO PARK GROVES, E. F.: Hanson, Mer. 
(“The Man From Maine”), 105 Flagler Arcade, 
FS, Miami, Florida. 
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TRAIL CRAFT 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


In this book an experienced outdoorsraan 
and wilderness traveler tells the holiday- 
hunter how to go about it. Some of the 
chapters: Outfitting for Go-Light Trips, 
Motor Camping, Tent Making at Home, The 


Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, Game 
Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place 
of the Doctor. 


202 pages. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


Book Department 


PORES i STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. ¥. 





COMPANIONS 
WANTED 


Gentlemen sportsmen have engaged comfortable 
seaworthy yacht and are arranging several! parties 
to‘hunt sheep, moose and kodiak bear in ALASKA 
leaving’ Seattle between Aug. 13th and Sept. 10th’ 
via Alaska Steamship Companies’ steamer, being 
met at Seward by private yacht and cdnducted to 
Kenai and Alaska peninsula with licensed guides 
and complete camp equipment. All expenses paid 
(except license, $50.00, and personal items) from 
Seattle to Seattle. 


Time required, six to eight weeks from Seattle 
Cost, $1,650.00 to $2,500.00. % deposit with reser. 
vation. Unparalleled opportunity for naturalists, 
fishermen and big-game hunters with rifle and 
movie. ~ References exchanged. 


commun" GEO, A. LYON, JR. 


208 So. Washington St. Peoria, Illinois 


FOR SALE 
DUCK PRESERVE 


Approximately 3,000 acres, in Jasper County, 
South Carolina, in sight of Savannah, 
Georgia. 


Price only $10.00 per acre. 


L. H. SMITH 


Ten Drayton Street, 


Savannah, Georgia 


TROUT FISHING 


Roscoe, N. Y. 


At the junction of the Beaverkill and Willowemoe 
Rivers. These are two of the best trout sireams in 
New York State. Twenty miles of open streams, 
Write or ‘phone for full information. Rates reasvnable, 


ROSCOE HOUSE, Roscoe, N. Y. 
Wm. Keener, Prop. Tel. 22 Roscoe. 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk, Special Agent, and other government 
positions, $1500 to $4500 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, DEPT. 212, DENVER COLO. 
REAL FISHING “ix: 


9 Miles from Gordon, Wis. 
Low Rates—Good Meals. For pictures and information 


McKeesport, Penn 


ee ae 
Hotel Somerset 


Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 
Superbly located—only seven minutes 
from the city’s business, theatre ancl 
shopping centers. One block from the 


Principal cross-roads entering and Icav+ 
ing Boston. Terrace Garden Cafe. 


Room with bath $3. to $10. per day. 
European Plan 
William P. Lyle, Manager’ 





OF INTEREST TO THE CAMPER 

The FOREST AND STREAM Informe 
tion Bureau, operating. in connection 
with the Camp-Sport-Tour Series, nov 
appearing serially in FOREST AND 
STREAM, is prepared to answer your 
quiries. Are you taking advantage 
this service? 


It will identify you, 
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FOLLOWING 


the KINGFISHER 


OW marvelously the tide of the 
year sets north! As the arrow 
in the compass points to the Pole 
Kar, so the arrow of water-fowl, in- 
redibly far aloft, honks towards Hud- 
on Bay. 
Herald geese! Who would not heed 
our call? Courier ducks, scurrying up 
rom southern savannas, you are more 
hersuasive than whole volumes ‘of 
pring poetry. The migratory urge 
hat drives you north, an impulse older 
han the ice age, stirs also in the 
eart of man. Seeing you, he 
hears the laugh of the golden- 
shafted woodpecker in the clear- 
ng, and the whistle of the white- 
hroated sparrow along brimming 
brooks. There may be a. damp 
ang in the air, but the fields | 
breathe sweet, and the bluebird 
arols, “Cheerily! Cheerily!” 
With such sounds to lure him, the 
ngler needs no calendar to proclaim 
he advent of the open season for brook 
out, beloved of his boyhood, yet 
qually dear to that later boyhood 
vhich returns in some measure “When 
pring brings back blue days and fair.” 
He simply must betake him- 
self to the woods or fields; 
ortherly, if possible, but if 
ot, then in any direction 
which leads to the well-springs 
of the earth. For the time be- 
ng every stream is a fountain 
of Helicon, and every trout is 
A rainbow trout. 
Several times of late have I 
been thus tolled forth from hi- 
bernation in the city. On the 
tve of Opening Day it is said 
hat I seemed to be busy at my 
lesk. But sunrise found me. drifting 
ip a valley in northern Westchester 
ounty, the same old waders on my 
eet, and the same ancient creel at my 
back, both rescued, not without diffi- 
ulty, from the junk closet at. home. 
or was I the only fisherman. visible 
who had been doing the same things, 
or the way of escape from’ town is 
pen to everybody. The initial day 
rings piscatory pilgrims in Fords, and 
the Rolls Royce; those who “hop” 
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‘By 
Henry Marion Hatu 


a freight train, and those who ride in 
palace cars. Performing identical rites 
to the Red Gods, they are practically 
indistinguishable. 

If not actually migrating, I was at 
least a part of the procession of mi- 
gration. Flight-wing notes of blue- 
birds and sparrows, soft as sounds 
from spirit land, floated from the wil- 
lows, or from uplands beyond the rim 
of the swale. The sky arched Gulf 
Stream blue, the air breathed warm, 
the earth touched warm. And yet 
patches of snow on shaded slopes sug- 
gested an April not wholly victorious 
over the crow and the owl. The ice on 
the lakes, although honey-combed, be- 
tokened that the north wind had been 
but temporarily routed. Boreas might 
still make “alarums and excursions.” 

On such early season expeditions, in- 
stinct draws me to the small brooks, 
as the big ones are usually too full and 
strong for good angling. The lyric of 
April trout is best sung by rivulets, 
and not by broad “criks.” 

And so it proved with this one to 
the west of Cross River. Through the 
lower reaches it grandly serpentined, 
level with the brink, and flooding bot- 
tom lands at will. Farther up it nar- 
rowed, rambling through alders, and 
there a pair of black duck hurtled up, 
splashing and quacking frantically. A 
moment later they had flared a hun- 
dred yards, and were headed for Can- 
ada. 


EORGE and I seldom fish the 

stretches where the dimpling wa- 
ter sets outward like tide in an estuary. 
Instead we seek the first fine pool— 
an amber basin into which the brook 
tumbles downstairs, as it were, round 
a shoulder of Cross River Mountain. 
To the left of a ledge where the cur- 
rent seethes, is a back eddy, where 
cloud-castles of. foam turn round and 
round. There, on Opening Day, I flicked 
a hook baited with an. angle-worm. 
And “Splash!” it was seized as soon 
as offered. 

How wonderful is the rise of a speck- 
led trout in spring! No later strike 
has half the kick of your first strike; 
no other fight thrills the nerves like 
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that initial rush. In a sense it can 
never be duplicated. And would you 
not swear that the first fish to test 
your over-light rod is a whopper? The 
frailer your tackle, the heavier he 
feels. Trout Number One twinkled 
merrily round that hole, bending the 
bamboo like a twig before he was net- 
ted; yet he weighed only three-quarters 
of a pound. 

But what he lacked in heft, he made 
up in brilliance of color. Never was 
there a more vivid mingling of burn- 
ished copper, gold and red below, nor 
pinker spots than those painted along 
his broad flanks. He was, in very 
truth, as superb as befitted the first 
catch of the year. Small wonder that 
a kingfisher, which had been flitting 
ahead of us, swooped from a stub, and 
sprang his rattle excitedly. 

“Jealous —that’s what he is,” re- 
marked George, rejoining me with a 
grin of approval. “But look here!” and 
he displayed a larger fish, caught some- 
where in the lower expanses of the 
stream. Like mine his catch showed 
unusually red and. gold. And yet, in 
a runlet across the Danbury Turnpike 
only a mile distant, the trout are of 
much paler hue. Altogether, it ap- 
peared that we had made a fair be- 
ginning. 


S Gao next likely place is beneath a 
foot-bridge, where a rill trickles in 


from a spring. A snag there splits. 


the current, which slopes below it like 
the muscles on a wrestler’s arm, and 
drift wood is apt to block thé deep 
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There is.a damp tang in the air, but the fields breathe sweet, 


water. But, sheltered 
by the foot-way, we 
dropped our hooks into 
the pool, allowing the 
current to pull them 
directly under the flot- 
sam. And almost simul- 
taneously we both 
struck trout which had 
been lurking in the 
shadows. 

To avoid a mix-up 
with the obstacles amid 
which the leaders 
might have been 
snapped at any mo- 
ment, we yanked our 
fish ashore with no dis- 
play of science, and 
without using the net. 
But as I twitched my 
game to the right, he 
flopped off the hook, so 
that it was necessary 
to catch him, as it 
were, “on the first 
bounce,” as. he rico- 
cheted down the bank. 
Needless to say, this 
unusual performance 
aroused the sarcasm of 
my companion, But we 
were lucky to get any- 
thing out of such a 
piece of water. 

Above the path the-brook divides into 
several branches where the glen broad- 
ens into a bog., There is no shelter to 
screen an angler save the tall grass of 
the tussocks, and a stranger might 
never try such a treeless spot. Never- 
theless, it is a fact that good-sized 
trout feed ‘in the deep black runs that 
seethe through the 
hags. Like most of the 
terrain in Westchester, 
it is hard-pan, and so 
the margin overhangs 
slack spaces where fish 
can hide for hours at a 
time. 

Knowing the place of 
yore, we secured ‘sev- 
eral fine trout in the 
middle of the marsh. 
While thus engaged I 
almost. stepped on a 
lordly cock pheasant. 
“WHIRRR! ! !”. Up he 
roared, so close at the 
start that, the sun glis- 
tened on the green 
feathers of his rump, 
and on his bronzy- 
crimson breast. Rocket- 
like was his rise, but 
gradual his descent, as 
he scaled into a copse 
on the farther side of 
the open land. He had 
been curled on a warm 
tussock in a lair about 
the size of a rabbit’s 
“form,” and within a 
yard of the water. 

One is always meete- 






































ing surprises of that sort thereabouts 
On a neighboring hillside we sometimes 
start deer, and only last fall wo 
glimpsed a black fox skulking along , 
ridge west of the cause-way. Grouse 
are always to be flushed near the 
crown-rock, and rabbits frisk every- 
where in the lush grass of the table 
land—particularly on moonlight nights, 












Bu so far as angling is concerned, 
one is about through when he has 
fished to where we sprang the big bird, 
All the best pools lie within the radiys 
of a mile, while farther up in the 
heights, the brook holds nothing larger 
than fingerling. 

“Ten Mile Creek,” near Wingate, up 
in Dutchess County, was the next 
stream which attracted George and me, 
But we found the water unusually 
swollen by rain, nor did we have a 
single rise at any of the beautiful 
“riffles.” As usual, we found too many 
anglers in all the brooks much adver- 
tised in the papers, and so betook our- 
selves over the hills and far away, to 
explore “feeder” brooks, where we 
might have the trout more to ourselves, 

Several promising tributaries are 
“posted.” But towards evening we dis- 
covered a beautiful creek, making in 
from the northwest. Its lower reaches 
meander gracefully through farming 
country which has gone back to nature, 
and it is the only stream thereabouts 
which is unaccompanied by a path 
worn by fishermen. Back in the hills 
it swirls down channels worn in the 
bed-rock, or falls over ledges into en- 
chanted pools under incense-breathing 
evergreens. It shows more diversity of 
scenery, within a few short miles, than 
any other water in the 
country. 

Although so early in 
the season, the pussy- 
willows already whit- 
ened whole vistas, 
while swelling leaf- 
buds spread a purple 
haze over the meadows. 
And the fragrance of 
spring breathed in 
every nook or cranny 
of the valley. Our first 
stop was by the 
ruins of a mill. In 
colonial days there had 
been a dam, and one 
may still discern the 
(Continued on p. 292) 
































We explored the feeder 
streams. 
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By 
Haro_tp L. 
BLANCHER 





romance, with all the glamour of 

forgotten eras is dear to the 
hearts of many millions. But the 
romance of the new world, the viril, 
courageous spirit of the West, the win- 
ning of a great Empire paying tribute 
to the indomitable pioneer; this New 
World Romance tugs strongest at the 
heart strings of America. 

Inevitable is the march of progress 
westward, and America has discovered 
the West. Perhaps the motor car has 
been the most prominent factor in 
bringing the West in closer contact 
with the East. Certainly our 
modern means of transportation 
have shortened the distance 
between great centers of popu- 
lation on the Atlantic Coast 
and the Empire of the Pacific. 

The motor car has done an- 
other thing. It has taken Amer- 
ica for a joy-ride out into the 
open and the taste of nature 
has whetted the appetite for 
more. The Gipsy blood inherent 
in us all has come to the surface 
and America has responded with 
a hearty “Let’s Go!” : 

As though there may have 
been a premonition on the part 
of the National Government that 
all America would some day go 
West, and, in the going, see all 
the natural glories and wonders 
of the new land, Congress 
created our National Park Sys- 
tem so that these vast areas of 
primeval. charm might be re- 
tained in their virgin splendor 
for the edification and the in- 
spiration of all the people. The 
Western National Playgrounds 
are a tribute to the forethought 
of those men who conceived the 
glorious vision of their preser- 
vations for posterity. 


R ‘romance, still lives: Old World 


RAINIER 


Our Western National Playgrounds are a Tribute to 
the Forethought of those Men Who Conceived 
the Vision of their Preservation 





Outstanding among the Pacific Coast 
National Parks is Rainier. Surround- 
ing and embracing the snow-crowned 
mountain from which it takes its name, 
Rainier National Park has been termed 
by many a world traveler, “The epitome 
of scenic magnificence.” In its com- 
paratively small area, eighteen miles 
square, is crowded so much of nature’s 
loveliness as to startle and bewilder 
the uninitiated. Days planned for 
Rainier are oftentimes extended into 
weeks and months by those who are 
fortunate enough to be unlimited in 
time for vacational recreation. Each 


Big Douglass Firs in Rainier Park. 















Mount Rainier, from the heavily- 
forested foothills. 






hour a new adventure; each day some 
new mystery to be solved; each week 
recurring romance intrigues the hearts 
of nature lovers. 

The ease with which the National 
Park may be reached from the metro- 
politan centers of Puget Sound ac- 
counts’ largely for its tremendous 
growth in popularity. One may break- 
fast in Seattle or Tacoma, on the 
shores of an inland sea, and a scant 
four hours later take luncheon at mile- 
high Paradise Inn on the threshold of 
eternal snow. Modern engineering has 
constructed splendid highways unlock- 
ing a vast treasure house of 
natural beauty. Modern inns 
and lodges have been hewn from 
native timbers and rock so that 
they, who will, may come and 
know no hardship. 

When one stands in Paradise 
Valley and looks toward the 
great sleeping volcano rising 
nearly three miles directly 
above, one gets something of the 
awe-inspiring power of Nature. 
One wonders at the great forces 
of mysterious nature and draws 
comparison, as men always do, 
with human power and effort. 
Visions of some giant man- 
servant of Mother Nature in 
ages long forgot, by whose 
Herculean effort this vast white 
peak was hurled heavenward, 
flash through the mind; and 
then does one realize the in- 
significance of man. 

Of the gorgeously colored 
wild-flower meadows of Para- 
dise Valley, John Muir, the 
famous naturalist, wrote: 
“Above the forests there is a 
zone of loveliest flowers so close- 
ly planted and luxurious that it 
seems as if Nature, glad to 
make an open space between 

(Continued on page 292) 
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RE you a bass fisherman? Are 
A you, with me, one of those occa- 

sional fortunates who has fought 
with a husky three-pounder? Have 
you had him go dashing under your 
canoe, then dart to the surface, stand 
tail, and with all the battling instincts 
at his command, try to cast your lure 
to limbo? 

If you belong to the above clan, then 
I want to place before you as force- 
fully as I know how, the difficulties and 
the cost that go with keeping black 
bass in our lakes and streams. 

Let me start with an incident. Dur- 
ing late 1920, I happened to meet one 
of our Nation’s well-known fish cultur- 
ists, and I said to him, “Isn’t there a 
practical and an immediate method of 
ridding our fishing waters of these 
carp?” 

Imagine my surprise when he gave 
me this answer, “Oh, the carp don’t 
worry me very much, in fact, I waste 
no time bothering with them. It’s 
black bass, my dear Sir, they are the 
rascals that play havoc with our fish- 
ing.” 

Now I’m fond of heresy! It is al- 

ways interesting and stimulating to me 
—but that shot was too much, so I tried 
to argue back. It soon became appar- 
ent, however, that the most graceful 
thing for me to do was to withdraw 
‘and learn something about the black 
bass—about his habits, his peculiarities, 
and more specifically, about his appe- 
tite. 

From the very day that the bass 
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By 
Dr. CHARLES 
REITELL 


» Lhe HIGH COST 
of BASS 


The Propagation of the Black Bass 
Presents Many Unusual Problems 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Dr. Reitell explains 
the many difficulties encountered in the 
propagation of the black bass and ques- 
tions whether bass can long be maintained 
in American waters. FOREST AND STREAM 
does not coincide with Dr. Réitell’s opinion 
on this point, believing that with con- 


servative legislation the black bass will 
thrive in their native waters and that they 
may be successfully introduced into waters 
to which they are foreign but which are 
unsuited to other game fish of real con- 


sequence. 





wriggles from the egg, he has never 
been guilty of eating anything but live 
food. Liver, lights, and sour milk 
never appear on his menu card. One 
may occasionally, and only occasionally, 
by starvation methods force him to try 
these dead foods, but he degenerates 
rapidly under such forceful #eeding. 
Not only does the bass demand live 
food but requires far more for his up- 
keep than does any other of our fresh 


water fishes. To successfully propagate - 


the baby bass right from the start, 
live food in abundance must always be 
available. This means that some form 
of small crustaceous animal life must 
be found for him as soon as he is born. 
Nature provides this life in those small, 
almost microscopic animals known as 
daphnia. Daphnia in turn li¥e on the 
water vegetation, known to the layman 
as frog spit. to the scientist as algaé, 

The daphnia, or water flea: is sought 
by the fish culturist because of its enor- 
mous capacity for reproduction. It is 






















conservatively estimated that the prod- 
igy of a single female daphnia may 
reach thirteen billion in a period of 
sixty days. The first job, therefore, in 
bass propagation is to successfully 
raise algae so as to raise multi-billions 
of daphnia for feeding the tiny bass. 
To do this, hot houses and warm shal- 
low ponds are provided. 

As soon as the bass fry is large 
enough (less than an inch in length) 
they shift their diet from daphnia 
and other crustaceous life to very 
small minnows. This feeding on min- 
nows is very expensive. The following 
record from one of our nursery ponds 
of the Pennsylvania hatcheries sug- 
gests the tremendous consumptive 
power of the bass. 


PPROXIMATELY 50,000 very 

small bass (fry) were placed in 
this nursery pond and fed on daphnia 
until they were three-quarters of an 
inch long, when they. were supplied 
with small minnows. These minnows 
were from one-eighth to one-quarter 
inch long. Approximately 800,000 were 
stocked into the pond. At the end of 
a seventy-five day period, just two and 
one-half months later, note what had 
happened: 

(1) Practically every minnow was 
consumed. 

(2) Of the original 50,000 bass 
stocked in the pond there were 1,976 
bass remaining; these averaging three 
and one-half inches in length. 

(3) The disappearance of the 800, 
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0 minnows and the 48,024 bass was 
we entirely to the tremendous appetite 
if the bass for live food, plus his high- 
bowered cannibalistic tendencies. The 
yerage cost, excluding overhead ex- 
penses, for rearing these bass to the 
pge of seventy-five days, was .186 cents 
rach. The cost of propagating other 
resh water fishes such as wall-eyed 
pike, perch, blue gills and trout, for a 
ike period, is much less than .03 cents 
, piece. For the information of the 
eader—a bass nursery pond is at least 
an acre in size and the sides and bot- 
om are aS near natural as possible. 
his includes sunken logs, rock, shade, 
ind a healthy aquatic plant life. 


RTIFICIAL propagation of trout, 

perch, wall-eyed pike, etc., is com- 
paratively cheap and easy because both 
he eggs and the milk can be taken 
rom the parent or brood fish and the 
eggs hatched in jars and troughs. This 
inexpensive method of propagation can- 
not be used with black bass. Their 
eggs do not all mature in the female 
bass at the same time and thus the 
artificial extrusion would have to be 
repeated so often that the parent bass 
would die. Bass must be allowed to 
lay their eggs and hatch them in their 
natural way. This means considerable 
trouble and great expense. 

In building the nest, the male seeks 
out a place in the pond with a gravel 
bottom. He also prefers a protection 
on one side which may be a log, stump, 


or rock. He proceeds-to carry away 
with his mouth any foreign substance 
that might be in his way, such as small 
sticks, leaves, etc. He then removes 
all sediment from the proposed nest 
by a swift and peculiar motion of his 
fins, body and tail. After the nest is 
prepared, he sets forth to entice a fe- 
male to enter his newly made home. 
As soon as the eggs are spawned, the 
female departs and the male protects 
the eggs and the young. This protec- 
tion means: the removal of any foreign 
substances that might drop in the nest; 
it means also a constant gentle motion 
of the fins to keep a fresh supply of 
water around the eggs; and finally, it 
means a finished fight to any enemy 
that comes: snooping around the nest. 
Woe betide an enemy that interferes 
with a bass nest, as the guarding bass 
will dart for him with a bulldog feroc- 
ity. Unfortunately, the unsportsman- 
like fisherman is still with us and the 
dropping of his hook, baited or un- 
baited, over a nest means a sure catch. 
It also means the absolute destruction 
of two- to three-thousand young bass. 
In Pennsylvania, the bass spawn in the 
latter part of May or the fore part of 
June, and this explains why the bass 
season does not open until July 1st. 
Nature has in store for the out-of- 
door lover a never ending amount of 
new and interesting phenomena, many 
of which we never can hope to under- 
stand. To me, one of the most inter- 
esting and astonishing incidents is the 


great and sudden change in ruling in- 
stincts that comes over the parent bass 
while he is guarding his own home and 
young. Over night, as it were, the 
strong protective instinct which has 
kept Mr. Bass guarding carefully the 
baby bass, snaps out of existence and 
in its place a devilish, cannibalistic in- 
stinct comes to the fore. As a result, 
that kindly parent of yesterday is to- 
day. a fast moving, hungry cannibal. 
With open jaws and mighty speed, the 
parent bass is now trying to catch and 
devour as many of his own offspring 
as is possible. 

This bass home is suddenly broken up 
and the fortunate baby bass have gone 
into the weeds in shallow water. They 
now must take care of themselves, 
trusting nobody and least of all their 
own parents, 


HIS cannibalistic freakishness of 

the parent bass, as_ suggested 
above, means a great problem and a 
great cost to the fish culturist. The 
baby bass must be taken from the nest 
before the parent -changes instincts. 
On the other hand, the baby bass must 
be kept in the natural nest a sufficient 
length of time in order to gain the 
needed strength that will enable them 
to live alone when separated from pa- 
rental care. A few days before the 
parent bass becomes destructive is the 
ideal time for catching the baby bass. 
The fish culturist must step in at just 

(Continued on page 294) 


That fearless, tireless scrapper, “the gamest fish that swims.” 
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COPPERIZING 


the .22 


A New Small-Bore Load 


of Extreme Accuracy 


T the present writing there are 
A a large number of optimists scat- 

tered here and there about this 
Land of the Free and Dry of ours. 
Their optimism takes various forms, 
among them being the fixed belief that 
a 20 gauge will kill ducks farther than 
a large and hard-boiled 12 gauge, or 
the notion that a little pellet of some 
40 grains driven by two grains of pow- 
der, ought to perform like a match 
bullet out of a Springfield Free Rifle. 


This latter variety of optimistic 
doughnut, as the order is generally 
known, is the small bore rifleman, with 
leanings toward the 200-yard variety. 


The little .22 calibre cartridge, the 
Long Rifle, has been so improved in 
recent years that it will really shoot 
extraordinarily well at this range of 
200 yards or a generous city block. It 
won’t, however, shoot as well as some 
of these brothers believe who sort of 
get the .22 and the Springfield .30 cal- 
ibre match rifle all mixed up in their 
notions. 

I happen to have just finished up the 
manuscript for a book on the .22 calibre 
rifle—the chief purpose being so I can 
constantly refer to it in my articles 
and advise all inquirers to buy a copy 
and read it. I have felt somewhat left 
out in the cold, after reading the gun 
departments of various magazines, in 
not being able to refer various inquir- 
ers for the Truth, to page 491, of My 
Book, price $6, from the Monthly Co. 
or what-not, and I made up my mind 
that I’d write me a book even if it 
didn’t sell to either one of my constant 
readers. 

As it was I felt like a dame sitting 
on the front porch of a summer resort 
who had never had an operation to talk 
about. 

During the compilation of the aston- 
ishing ‘acts and mis-statements in this 
book I had occasion to secure and to go 
over many factory machine rest tests 
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of .22 long rifle ammunition. Also dur- 
ing my career as officer in charge of 
the firing at the Army Small Arms 
Ballistic Station in Florida, I used to 
work all week bossing the job of firing 
divers tests from boat-tail bullets at 
three miles to wearing out machine gun 
barrels to the accompaniment of a two- 
hour racket that sounded like a contest 
between two drunken automatic steel 
riveters. 


When that dear Saturday afternoon 
rolled around and all of the gang piled 
into the trucks and went back to camp 
and the delights of that dear Daytona, 
I used to stick around and pull off ex- 
periments of my own with the machine 
rest and divers equipment open to my 
pleased fingers. 

That is, I was something like the 
motorman who spent his spare time 
riding around in the front seats of 
street-cars or the New York mailman 
who showed up in Los Angeles the 
other day on a walking tour and who 
was justly looked on by the authorities 
as goofy or bughouse. 


After a couple of real estate men 
tried to sell this party some nice lots 
on the top of a four thousand foot 
mountain, however, they reported that 
he seemed quite rational so far as they 
could see. 


2 adap my spare time as set forth, 
I fired many hundreds of groups 
from a fine match rifle in machine rest 
at ranges from 25 yards to 350 yards. 
At the end of this time I felt that I 
had a fair to middlin’ idea of the pos- 
sibilities of the .22 long rifle cartridge 
in a good shooting rifle that “liked” 
that brand of cartridge. 

The impression I obtained and hold 
at this writing is not that the small 
bore rifleman has a squeak, squawk or 
holler coming if his pet rifle, and the 
brand of ammunition on which he has 
set his fancy, fails to perform indefi- 


L. R. 


By 


Epwarp ¢ 
Crossman 


nitely in the 7% inch bull’s-eye of the 
200-yard target ordinarily used for 
this distance. 

Some wonderful runs have been made 
on this target, with the rifle and am. 
munition specified above, among them 
the record of McGarity of Washington, 
at Camp Perry, who insisted on hoist- 
ing just one hundred and twenty-five 
consecutive .22 long rifle bullets through 
the bull’s-eye at 200 yards before his 
luck or old Boreas failed him and he 
got a “four.” 


OWEVER, it is also true that some 
wonderful runs have been made in 
that gilded palace of sin known as the 
Casino at Monte Carlo and that certain 
parties on whom Fortune smiled for the 
time being, had to phone to McCloskey’s 
baggage smashing agency for a truck 
to carry their gains to the hotel. 
This, however, is not the ordinary 
course of events at said Casino, neither 
should the small bore rifleman feel that 
he ought to run out at least fifty con- 
secutive bulls at 200 yards if an ordi- 
nary scrub or garden variety of shot 
like McGarity could knock out 125. 


Generally speaking, any .22 match 
rifle and ammunition suited to it which 
does not shoot higher or lower than 
eight inches at 200 yards is a pretty 
fair to middlin’ sort of a combination, 
while the rifle and ammunition tha‘ 
plays consistently in a six inch spa‘? 
from top to bottom is something to be 
referred to in the hushed tones you use 
in mentioning the full case of genuine 
“pre-war” that turned up in somebody's 
cellar when they went to clean out the 
place. 

In these days of canny smiall-bore 
riflemen, improved rifles, improved 
ammunition, and the spreading know 
edge that the right brand of ammunr 
tion has to be used for that particular 
rifle, the 6-inch combination is getting 
more frequent. In such. reference 0 
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g-inch vertical I am talking about fifty 
consecutive shots, not just the one lucky 

roup of ten on which so many riflemen 
kid themselves along. 






MONTH or two ago, or just at 
A the end of 1926, the outfit at East 
Alton, Ill., known officially as the West- 
ern Cartridge Co., and: unofficially as 
the Kopper Koated Kids, favored me 
with a small wooden box containing in 
it divers cartons of most surprising 
appearing .22 long rifle cartridges, but 
quite in line with the copper-plated 
shot sent to me in November of that 










ear. 
’ The bullet was apparently of the 
same material as the case, in fact you 
could tell only with difficulty where one 
left off and the other began. The usual 
number of grooves were present on the 
bullet, filled with the usual amount of 
grease which is put on to lubricate the 
barrel, your fingers, your pocket, and 
gather all the loose rocks 
in the vicinity if you hap- 
pen to drop one. 

Taking apart one of the 
little strangers with the aid 
of the kit of Ford tools 
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a resulted in the information 
hington, that the bullet weighed as 
n hoist. usual, practically 40 grains, 
nty-five that it was larger than 
through Usual, measuring 2245 or 
fore his more in some cases; that it 
and he had a beautiful and clean 
base and that twisting it 
out of the crimped case did 
at some fg Dot, as usual, twist said 
made in base out of shape. The 
as the Coating was evidently stiff 
certain @ enough to resist the tearing 
for the fect of the crimp. 
loskey’s In the original sample 
» truck @ there reposed 3.2 gr. of 





Lesmok, which is stiffer 
than most Lesmok loads to 
the extent of .2 to .4 grain. 

In appearance the bullet 
was made of pure copper. 

A little cutting, however, demon- 
strated that this was merely a plating, 
while recovering fired bullets from my 
recovery box showed that the rifling cut 
down through the plating exposing the 
lead in the groove cut, but still retain- 
ing copper against the rifling lands. 

So I took the little strangers out to 
the range and borrowed three rifles, all 
.22 calibre Springfields, from accommo- 
dating parties I found at that spot. My 
own ancient Model 52—rather that of 
the wife of my bosom, to tell the truth 
—made up the four used to see what 
this ammunition had on the ball be- 
sides copper plating. 

_Imay pause to remark that testing a 
given make of ammunition in only one 
rifle is a fine way to delude yourself 
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cnowk in one direction or the other. One rifle 
vale may perform gilt edged with a lot of 
lewlar ammunition and the next one handle 
a the same ammunition about the way a 





fowling piece handles a load of buck- 
shot, 








Left to right—sitti 


Using the testing table or rest at this 
200-yard range and firing seven con- 
secutive strings of ten shots each 
through the four rifles, showed the fol- 
lowing pleasing results. 

Springfield No. 1, 3% inches; Spring- 
field No. 2, 4%, 25 inches; Springfield 


No. 3 (metallic sights), 4%, 4% 
inches; Model 52, 45% inches, 3% 
inches. 


The figures meaning the extreme 
vertical of each group, in other words 
the distance from top to bottom. It is 
difficult to use the horizontal measure- 
ment in .22 groups for the reason that 
the wind plays a part, and for the 
farther reason that the error of a .22 
rifle or cartridge is practically always 
up and down—not sideways. 

Springfield No. 3 had ordinary Ly- 
man rear and blade front, hence the 
groups contained some eye error that 
the other telescope rifles did not have. 
Iam sure that the old reliable Fecker 
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8 power scope I used on the other guns 
would have cut this rifle’s groups 
nearly in two. 

I have seen picked rifles, with se- 
lected ammunition of some one make 
that suited them, shoot nearly this well, 
but I have never seen any ammunition 
that shot so well and consistently in 
so many different rifles—two old type 
Modell 1922 Springfields, one M. 1, and 
one Model 52 Winchester. 

So evidently this copper-plated stuff 
was fine ammunition, due either to the 
copper plate, or to the fact that it was 
special laboratory produced experimen- 


tal ammunition—or possibly to both. 


reasons. 

The copper stuff struck far higher 
on the target than the ordinary am- 
munition tested at the same time, a full 
12 inches than one make, and still 
higher than some others. 

All of which indicated high speed and 
decreased wind sensitiveness through 
this lessened time of travel, 


ng, new copper plate bullet. Standing, copper- 
plate lubricated cartridge with Lesmok powder, copper plate 
unlubricated with smokeless powder, old type lead lubricated. 


Other makes of ammunition, tested 
at the same time and under the same 
conditions performed thusly: 


Make A. 7%, 10, 6, 7, 9%, 11. 
Make B. 6%, 5%, 9. 

Make C. 6%, 8, 5%. 

Make D. 5%. 


All four of the above-mentioned rifles 
used in these tests. 

The enormous variation is an indica- 
tion of how important it is to get the 
ammunition that suits your rifle, and 
then use that until it is gone. 

But, this same variation did not ap- 
pear, as usual, with this copper-plated 
bullet. 

Much intrigued by this performance 
I made farther test, the same being to 
slip, without fuss or display, a little of 
this ammunition to certain enthusiastic 
and hard boiled small bore shots, who 
have not gotten old and lazy or blasé 
—like me—and who have not been 
spoiled for the real sport of rifle shoot- 

ing by too much technical 

stuff like machine rests and 
the like. 

These parties I asked to 
use this stuff in 200-yard 
matches where they were 
anxious to win, and then to 
report the results to me. 

These reports, as I fully 
expected, took the form of 
leading me aside to a se- 
cluded spot and then in- 
quiring in a hoarse whisper 
as to the chances for get- 
ting just about one box of 
that stuff to put away for 
emergencies, such as some 

- gent being willing to put 
up a little cash, marbles, 
doughnuts or cheese on his 
shooting ability. As this 
happened three times out of 
three tries, which is just 
about a perfect score, I take 
it that the three small bore 
shooters found this stuff 
good. 

Since the arrival of the first lot of 
the copper-clad cartridges, loaded with 
Lemok powder and lubricated as to bul- 
let, the factory has sent still more in- 
teresting samples marked mysteriously 
“A” and “B” and packed in temporary 
cartons. 





es took the form of copper- 
coated bullets, non-lubricated, load- 
ed in front of about 2 gr. of apparently 
Oval powder, which is close to No. 93 
smokeless, intended for the .22 car- 
tridge. 

The primer consisted of the new 
Western rustless mixture on which that 
factory has been working for months, 
and the load, therefore, consisted of a 
high velocity, smokeless, greaseless, and 
rustless .22 Long Rifle cartridge. 

It may be well to inject the remark, 
here, that there have been, in the past, 
smokeless and greaseless loads put out 
in the .22 line, and that the rifle which 

(Continued on page 296) 
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ways exert a strange 

and powerful fasci- 
nation over every person 
who once visits it. There 
is no place quite like it 
under the sun. They say 
out there that when you 
have tasted the joys of 
California wind and skies 
and lands and waters and 
climate that you are 
changed, and will never be 
as you were before. Once 
you visit California you 
will always come back. So 
they say, at any rate, out 
in California. 

Perhaps it is the way 
you are introduced to Cali- 
fornia that makes its impressions so 
strong. California is by natural bar- 
riers surrounded and isolated. To the 
north the rugged Sierra Nevadas pro- 
tect it, to the south the deserts. Cross- 
ing either is hard and long and weari- 
some. 


CC ways exert will al- 


OU travel many hours amid same- 

ness; the gray desert—the brown 
rocky mountains. You grow weary of 
this. Everything is barren. There is 
no life, none at all. 

But of a sudden before your eyes 
profusion spreads. Everything is glit- 
tering green. There are broad valleys 
of well-kept fields and orchards. There 
are groves of oranges, a myriad of 
trees of alluring green color, set off by 
bright white blossoms or golden fruit. 
There are long rows of palms and flow- 
ers in such an abundance that they 
crowd clear to the roadside. 

To come’ from nothing to everything 
as suddenly as having a curtain lifted 
before your eyes is startling. But such 
is the way you see California for the 
first time. 

This land is an outdoor land. It has 
the climate for outdoor life and recrea- 
tion. You fish out there all winter 
long, play golf, tennis, ride horseback, 
go boating, hunt in season and carry 
on your outdoor activities in January 
just as you do in June. 
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CALIFORNIA 


California is the second state in the 
country in size. It runs along a rocky 
coast facing the Pacific Ocean for sev- 
eral hundred miles. ; 

Included within its state lines are a 
large number of different offerings in 
climate and terrain. It reaches from’a 
mildly temperate climate to one that is 
semi-tropical. It is possible to drive 
from perpetual snow to, orange and 
banana groves in-a single short day. 

California has deserts, it has 
marshes, it has wonderful farming 
lands, it has barren wastes, it has riv- 
ers, it has lakes, it has mountains thou- 
sands of feet high, it has localities hun- 
dreds of feet below sea-level, it has the 
sea, it has the desert, it has the forest, 
it has the plain—in short, California 
has everything—what do you want? 


EING one of the extreme western 
states and bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean, California is the western ex- 
tremity of all railroads and transcon- 
tinental highways, except those veering 
toward the north. .For that reason. it 
is extremely accessible to the traveler. 
The great transcontinental railway 
systems run into California and stop. 
The Union Pacific and the Southern 


Pacific and the Santa Fe are three of - 


the main railways running into Cali- 
fornia. You can get on the train no 
matter where you live, be conveniently 


Once you 

visit 
California, 

you will always 
come back. 


transferred to any one of 
these three roads, and go 
in comfort and wonder to 
California; to any part of 
it, north or south. 

The Union Pacific and 
the Santa Fe go directly 
into Los Angeles, the cen- 
ter of Southern Califor- 
nia; the Southern Pacific 
leads into San Francisco, 
center of all Northern 
California travel. 

And there are connect- 
ing lines without limit. 
California is crossed at all 
places in all directions by 
railways. It is possible to 
go where you wish to go 
by rail and to do it easily, 
conveniently and economically. 

There is another way of traveling out 
in California which has been developed 
to convenience and efficiency: by motor 
stages. The motor stage routes of Cali- 
fornia go everywhere the highways go; 
and that is to say everywhere in the 
whole state, as no other state has the 
systems of highways California has. 
The motor stages in California are de- 
veloped to railway efficiency. They 
run on schedule, they run often, they 
charge reasonable rates. You can visit 
the state of California, go everywhere 
about it, see everything, and do it all 
by motor stage. 


pr ennere the best way to visit this 
state, however, is to drive your own 
car. Nearly everyone out in California 
own and drives a car—it is a motoring 
land. The reason for this is the superb 
system of highways. Nearly all of 
them are paved. You can ride for one 
week at a time and not have a tire on 
anything else but concrete. Even some 
of the interstate highways, those lead- 
ing into California, are paved. And 
some of the great cross-state highways, 
running north and south the length of 
the state, are almost entirely paved, 
so that it is possible to go from one end 
of the state to the other on pavement. 

The four famous transcontinental. of 
semi-transcontinental highways, the 
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Victory, Lincoln, Mid- 
land Trail and the Na- 
tional Old Trails lead 
into California from the 
east. 

The Victory crosses 
northern Nevada and 
meets the Lincoln, they 
merge, go on through 
Reno, Nevada, into Sac- 
ramento, California, 
thence into San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Lincoln Highway 
crosses middle Nevada 
through Reno, through 
Sacramento. Another 
branch of the Lincoln 
Highway goes through 
Carson City, Nevada, on 
into Sacramento. On 
either of the branches 
you will have paving 
practically half a day go- 
ing toward Sacramento. 

These two highways 
are the main ones going from the east 
into Northern California. 

There are two leading into Southern 
California. One of these is the Midland 
Trail, which crosses southern Nevada 
and runs into Pasadena and then into 
Los Angeles. It crosses a small sector 
of the Mohave Desert. 

The other, the National Old Trail, 
completely cuts the Mohave Desert, 
goes into San Bernardino, through ‘Pas- 
adena, eventually into Los Angeles. 

Both of these highways are paved 
part of the way. They are improved 
the rest of the way. They are-not diffi- 
cult roads to travel at any part of their 
entire distance, not even when crossing 
the desert. 

Many persons fear crossing the des- 
ert. They need not. The desert is as 
safe to cross as any section of the 
United States of equal distance. The 
roads of the desert are improved, the 
watering places are close to one an- 
other; there is nothing to fear. 


San Luis Rey Mission, San Diego. 
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Now as to the high- 
ways within California 
itself. There are two 
main ones, roads running 
north and south, the en- 
tire length of the state. 
One of these is the Paci- 
fic Highway. It runs 
from the Oregon line to 
the Mexican border. It is 
paved nearly all the way. 
Part of the time it fol- 
lows the coast line, but 
at San Francisco it veers 
off and cuts a middle 
direction up toward 
northern California to 
the Oregon line. 

The National Park-to- 
Park Highway runs up | 
through the middle of 
California from Los 
Angeles into the north- 
ern part of the state 
where it meets the Paci- 
fic Highway. It runs not 
far from the national parks in Cali- 
fornia, and is the artery off which trav- 
el to the parks starts. 

Another highway is the Redwood 
Highway, running from San Francisco 
Bay to the Oregon line. This is an 
interesting road to travel. Part of the 
way it follows the coastline, hanging on 
the edge in view of the ocean; the rest 
of the way it goes through the famous 
redwood district of California, travers- 
ing the Humboldt State Redwood Park 
at the middle. 

One of the highways in California 
that is always interesting to the new 
visitor is that known as El Camino 
Real, meaning the Royal Road, or King’s 
Highway. Originally the trail connect- 
ing the mission stations of Spanish 
days, the route selected by the Francis- 
can Fathers connecting the four forts, 
three pueblos and twenty-one missions 
making the system, it is now a broad 
paved road. It is interesting because it 
visits each of these missions. 
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El Camino Real runs from San Diego 
to San Francisco. 

These highways which I have men- 
tioned are only the main ones. There 
are too many of the others even to be 
listed in such an article as this. There 
are highways, most of them paved, run- 
ning every which way in California, 
sometimes two and three reaching a 
given point, enabling you to go by one 
route, to come back by a new one. 


. is possible to cover great distances 
in a day having paved roads all the 
way. Californians talk of four hun- 
dred miles in a day as if they were 
nothing. Newcomers disbelieve when 
they hear such talk, think it exaggera- 
tion. It is not. The great distances 
are possible because of perfect roads. 

California, even to Californians, is 
divided into two parts—Northern Cali- 
fornia and Southern California. When 
the man living in Southern California 
says California, he means the southern 
part of it. And when the man living up 
north uses the name of his state, he 
really does not mean all of it, but just 
the northern half. 

Usually those living in the south will 
advise you to see southern California 
and then to say that you have seen it 
all, while those in the north will give 
similar counsel about the section 
around where they live. 

But I can talk impartially 
about both, as I do not live in 


either myself and have no debts 
owing to the north or the south. 
I can truly tell you which part 
of California is most interest- 
ing. And my advice would be 


this: see the whole state. 

You do not know California 
until you have seen it from one 
end to another, until you have 
seen its seacoasts, its natural 
parks, its big trees, its orange 
industry; until you have fished 
in its trout streams in the High 
Sierras, until you have fished 
among its Channel Islands for 
the big fish of the sea in South- 
ern California. If you play 
favorites with the geography of 
California you miss something, 
that is all. 

This division of the state into 
northern and southern parts af- 
fect your visiting it, for you will 
either go first to one or to the 
other. So in describing its offer- 
ings in recreation I think it best 
to discuss each of the divisions 
separately. 

On this tour you are going to 
visit Southern California first. 

The center of this section is 
usually given as the city of Los 
Angeles, situated within a few 
miles of the Pacific Ocean. Los 
Angeles is easy to reach by rail- 
way or highway, by routes I 
have already described. 

You will be interested by the 
city iself, by the hustle, bustle, 
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hurry and energy that is everywhere. 
You will also be interested by some of 
its environs. Hollywood, the moving 
picture center, you will visit, to see the 
studios in operation. 

Some of the beach towns, Santa Mon- 
ica, Long Beach, Venice, Ocean Park, 
and others you will want to visit. At 
each there is bathing, boating, and fish- 
ing for sea fish. This fishing is not so 
sporting as the deep-sea fishing of the 
Channel Islands or the trout of the 
streams of the High Sierras, but it is 
fishing and probably you will want to 
give it a try while there. 

But the real fishing of Southern Cali- 
fornia is at Catalina Island, twenty 
miles off the mainland from the Los 
Angeles harbor. There is a steamer 
making the trip twice a day to the 
Island. 

Catalana Island is one of the famous 
Channel Islands, the others of which are 
San Clemente and San Nicholas and 
Santa Barbara. Here among these 
islands is the kind of fishing that you 
have been dreaming of. It is deep sea 
fishing for deep sea fish—the sea bass, 
tuna, swordfish, spearfish, yellowtail, 
and others. 

The fishing is done from boats and 
with special tackle. You do not have to 
purchase: tackle unless you think it 


Tuna, taken at Catalina Island, 


worth while. You can rent tackle at 
Avalon, the charming little town on 
Catalina Island; and there also you can 
rent a boat with a guide. The rates 
are very reasonable. 

You do not need to be experienced to 
catch fish. They are plentiful. With a 
guide you can go out in an afternoon 
and have your arms jerked as they 
were never jerked before. What fish 
you will catch! They will be fish such 
as you never saw before; fish weighing 
not pounds, but hundreds of pounds! 
Sea bass weighing as much as 500 
pounds, spearfish weighing 350 pounds 
and more, tuna weighing several hun- 
dred pounds; such catches are common 
among the Channel Islands. Besides, 
there are many lesser fish to catch—fish 
that weigh 20 to 50 pounds. 


ae is an enchanting place. It 
is the little town on the Catalina 
Island. It is essentially a play town, 
What everyone is there for is to have a 
good time. That is in the air of the 
Island, to play. 

You will want to go father south in 
California; and that will take you down 
to the San Diego section. San Diego is 
close to the Mexican border. It is a 
thriving city. Around San Diego there 
are plenty of chances for outdoor recre- 

ation. There is fine deep-sea 
fishing; in the upland reservoirs 
there is good fresh water fishing 
for bass, also for rainbow and 
steelhead trout; and in the up- 
land brooks is trout fishing as 
good as you want. In season 
San Diego offers good duck 
shooting. 

While you are at it and not 
far away, cross over the line 
into Old Mexico. That means 
go over to Tia Juana, about 
which you have heard so much. 
Tia Juana will disappoint ex- 
cept for its strangeness. 

To the east of San Diego is 
Imperial Valley, reached out of 
San Diego by taking the Old 
Spanish Trail, a highway paved 
nearly all the way into the town 
of En Centro. 


The Imperial Valley lies be- 
low sea level. It was once a 
desert; now one of the most 
prosperous farming disticts in 
the world. Irrigation did that. 
Fishing in the Imperial Valley 
there is none; but some of the 
best winter duck shooting of all 
is found on the Salton Sea. 

The Imperial Valley can also 
be reached from Los Angeles by 
taking the Atlantic-Pacific High- 
way, which passes next to the 
Salton Sea and down on into El 
Centro. 

Up around Los Angeles they 
have a mountain playground in 
the San Bernardino range of the 
Sierra Madre mountains. These 
are within easy reach of the 

(Continued on page 302) 
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HARMLESS SNAKES 


By 
H. ELLIson 
MITCHELL 


the very shadows 

that enveloped it, 
a thick, bloated form 
moved in a slow-glid- 
ing motion over the 
dead punk at the edge 
of the coffee-colored 
water. A_ sinister, 
flattened head raised 
slightly while the huge jaws opened 
wide and a pair of cruel fangs sprang 
forward in their sheaths; the whole 
outline casting a weird and awe-inspir- 
ing silhouette against the spectral 
background of tall, ghostly cypress 
trees rising so grim and fearful from 
the low swamp land. 

This was the ugly water moccasin, 
deadly pit-viper of the southeastern 
states! 

As the pale streak of moonlight 
stretching across the muddy water 
touched the bank before the moccasin 
it radiated a sudden sparkle from the 
large, protruding eyes of a bullfrog 
squatting there in the near shadows. 

A low bur-r-r-u-m-m momentarily 
broke the silence of the swamp as the 
frog shifted uneasily as though sensing 
the pending danger. At his movements 
the heavy outlines of the snake are seen 
to change suddenly. The heart-shaped 
head strikes like lightning and the bull- 
frog, struggling faintly, is dragged 
back against the punk where the ser- 
pent, without further delay, commences 
to devour it entirely. 

Thus is one of the most venomous 
snakes of North 
America. He is 
not a benefit to 
man but a men- 
ace! He, along 
with the copper- 
head, the coral 
snake and the 
rattlesnakes are 
deadly poisonous 
and should never be classed with those 
countless others which are absolutely 
harmless and should be allowed to live. 

To try and enumerate the countless 
species of serpents that are beneficial 
to man would require far more time 
and space than this article permits. 
The writer therefore is going to take 
but three or four representative spe- 
cies as examples. 

Probably the greatest and most widely 
known are the colubers or chicken 
snakes, several species of which are 
found in the United States. The com- 
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mon chicken snake of our southeast 
and the chicken snake of our southwest 
are perhaps the most numerous, being 
found in all parts of the south; in the 
swamps and on the plantations. 


UR chicken snake is a powerfully- 
built serpent attaining a length 
of over six feet. It is beneficial on a 
large scale, for its favorite food is ro- 
dents (it will not eat cold-blooded 
prey), and if these snakes when seen 
on the plantation or about the barns 
be allowed to live and not killed they 
will soon put those destructive pests 
out of existence. The farmer will find 
that no longer are there ravages done 
by the rats, mice and gophers; he will 
find that the snakes have done the 
work that he has failed to do; he will 
see that each snake he had allowed to 
retain its life was equal to many cats 
and many traps. Also by this time he 
will probably find that these beautiful, 
clean and graceful creatures are a 
source of interest and fascination both 
for himself and for his little boy. 
More than likely the boy will learn to 
lose all fear of the reptiles and will 
not cry and run 
from every harm- 
less snake he may 
see about the 
fields. He will no 
longer be afraid 
to go out to the 
hen-house after 
dark to collect 
the eggs and the 
farmer himself will realize that nature 
knew what she was doing when she 
created those wonderful ophidians. 
Many times thése chicken snakes are 
found in corn cribs. They are there 
for one reason—because there is plenty 
of food for them. The rats and mice 
that infested the place and did great 
damage with the corn has drawn the 
serpents to this spot. Here they will 
probably remain, if not frightened 
away, until the last rat or mouse has 
been devoured. They will also search 
out the nests and eat the whole litters 


Boa 
Snake. 


The deadly Water 


Moccasin, 


of young. They will, 
in precise words, 
show themselves a 
real benefit to the 
farmer by completely 
exterminating those 
gnawing, destructive 
rodents that are thor- 
oughly a pest and the 
cause of a good por- 
tion of the farmer’s profits being taken 
from him. 

If he kills the snakes, what does he 
gain? He is but committing a useless 
crime against nature’s creatures be- 
sides blocking himself from the great 
benefit he could otherwise have. 

Another species considerably benefi- 
cial are the racers, zamenis, repre- 
sented in the United States by the 
black snake, coachwhip and others. 

All over the eastern United States 
the black snake is abundant and needs 
no introduction as it is everywhere 
known and is one of the few harmless 
snakes generally known and regarded 
as such. Although it will eat frogs 
and small snakes, it prefers mice to 
any other prey and when found about 
the fields this is what it is there for. 
It is one of the most agile of snakes 
and will flee at the first approach of 
man. The coachwhip, growing slightly 
larger, agrees with the above descvip- 
tion in every way. It is wrong to im- 
agine this snake will whip a person 
with its tail. It is a highly nervous 
serpent and when handled or frightened 
it will flap the long tapering tail back 
and forth, but not with the intentions 
generally ‘supposed. 


Fewest not of our country, but 
nevertheless a rodent-eating ser- 
pent that it is cruel to kill as it lacks 
any venemous properties and is a snake 
that strictly minds its own affairs and 
bothers nobody, is the boa snake, popu- 
larly called boa constrictor, ranging 
from Mexico to tropical South America 
and the West Indies in the New World. 
It is one of the most powerful of 
snakes, and one which no red-blooded 
sportsman who admires a perfect com- 
bination of strength, beauty and agility 
would like to see suddenly deprived of 
its life and left to rot and decay—a 
dead thing! 

Before closing there is one more in- 
teresting species that must have its 
space in this article in order to make 
it complete—the king snake, ophibolus. 

(Continued on page 304) 
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FOUR 


By 
ALBERT E. ANDREWS 


and th BRAT? 


A Family Affair That Resulted in the 
Capture of Some Big Fish 


of us made the trip early in the 

summer of 1926 to find the Pine 
River, noted for its trout. All of us 
had experiences that we should never 
have had if we had clung to the main 
lines of travel and not ventured into 
the woods where roads become trails 
and there is little chance to pass an on- 
coming car and even less chance of 
meeting one. 

In the party were the Twins, a boy 
and girl, 9 years old; Chub, the boy, 12, 
and myself, old enough to be matured 
in thought but young enough to like to 
fish, see deer tracks, pitch a tent and 
fry fish, The Brat was the ward of 
Miss, and it cried most piteously when 
tilted forward, though I think the pro- 
test sounded more like the complaining 
of a kitten than the wail of a baby. 
At nights the Brat slept anywhere, even 
on the floor of the automobile. The 
Miss had a much better bed, made on 
the back seat of the car, where, pro- 
tected by the curtains on one side and 
the lean-to tent on the other, she de- 
clared she was most comfortable. 

Skeeter, the twin brother, had an ut- 
ter disgust for the Brat, but took as 
great interest in a cap pistol and a 
cowboy hat as his sister showed in the 
doll. Chub was concerned with fishing 
tackle, birch bark, and the birds, ani- 
mals and streams. At every bridge 
north of the Michigan line he would 
inquire whether or not trout might be 
found there. 

We entered the state south of Stur- 
gis, paused at Nottawa for the Miss to 
attend Sunday school, and then contin- 
ued northward through Kalamazoo to 
Gun Lake, which is a little off the 
beaten path. The next day we stopped 
at Grand Rapids for trout flies and 
then wheeled northward for what we 
expected to be our first big show, the 
trout of great size in the 
hatchery at Paris. We 
found them—brook, brown, 
rainbow and Mackinaw — 
and all feeding on the in- 
sects that chanced on or 
near the surface of the wa- 
ter. Then we discovered 
that we might remain here 
for the night, and, as the 
Muskegon River, which 
bounds the hatchery prop- 
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Cot us mai the Brat for one, five 


gills, 


erty, is noted for its 
trout and bass, we 
pitched our tent in the 
grove and used the 
range in the kitchen 
house provided for 
tourists) From the 
banks we fished the 
Muskegon with bass 
tackle and while doing 
So, saw a two-foot rain- 
bow trout leap in the 
rapids. Though we 
caught no fish, we felt 
amply rewarded. It 
was the first acquain- 
tance of the children 
with the fast-running, 
clear rivers of Michi- 
gan. 
Our destination the 
next day was the Pine 
River. This stream we 
had been unable to find 
on our maps and letters 
of inquiry failed to solve its mystery. 
All we knew was that the Pine is a 
stream inhabited by big trout, both 
rainbow and brook, and that it may 
be fished only with the artificial fly. 


W E knew, however, that at Benson 
Corners, a town plainly marked 
on our maps as a few miles out of 
Cadillac, we could obtain the informa- 


tion we sought. So we rolled north- 
ward, enjoying the hills, the woods, the 
stump fences and glimpses of clear 
streams, until we came out of the roll- 
ing lands into a flat country and finally 
to a pavement. Then two large lakes 


Chub, fishing 
for blue. 


Early morning on Gun Lake. 


came into view, and at last the stacks 
that, we knew, must be at Cadillac. 


“We must have passed Benson Cor- 
ners without knowing it,” I told Chub. 

“We didn’t pass any town,” he as- 
sured me, and on we went, arriving in 
Cadillac, to replenish our gasoline and 
have the batteries tested. Then we 
drove out another: pavement past the 
state park and paused a while to fish 
Lake Cadillac. It is a fishy-looking 
lake, though we got no fish.. On return- 
ing, the man who rented us the boat 
tried to persuade us to remain over 
night. 


**] DON’T want you to go fishing and 
get no fish. Stay over and I'l] take 
you where they are” he urged. But we 
had Pine River in view, and we felt no 
resentment because in an hour’s pause, 
at, mid-day, without knowledge of the 
wéters, we had caught nothing. 

‘On the drive back we found the town 
of Benson Corners. It is a cross-roads, 
or four-corners as they say in Michi- 
gan, and its buildings consist of 4 
store and a scoreboard. The latter was 
used for chalking up the runs when the 
Benson Corners baseball team, gathered 


‘mysteriously in that sparsely settled 


community, plays a team from some 
other ambitious neighborhood. 
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But Benson Corners has a heart that 
is larger than its business and residen- 
tial district. The man with the in- 
formation about Pine River was ab- 
sent; would not return until late in the 
afternoon. 

“You can wait for him or you can 
pitch your tent right here and stay 
over night if you want to,” we were 
told. 


E waited three hours, going over 

our tackle, studying our maps 
and talking about what we would do 
on the Pine. 

At last the man with the information 
arrived. He looked us over carefully 
as many had done along our route, and 
at last he said: 

“That boy,” pointing to Chub, “is too 
small to fish.the Pine. It is a fast 
stream and full of holes. Maybe he 
can find some way of fishing from the 
bank.” 

“Just what is this Pine River?” I 
asked. “AIl the stream in the country 
west of here is the South Branch of 
the Manistee, according to our maps.” 

“The South Branch is the Pine,” he 
assured us, and the mystery was solved. 

He gave us minute directions, not 
only for reaching tthe river but for go- 
ing farther and ‘camping at Loomis 
Landing, where, he assured us, we could 
rent boats and fish the backwaters for 
bass, pike and muskelonge. We wrote 
down the direction's he gave us, bought 
scantily from his supplies, and started 
westward, not over a state road, but 
on a smooth, narrow highway of gravel. 

We met no traffic. The farther we 
went, the more lonely was the road. 
Over ranges of hills we passed, and 
sometimes paused at the tops for views 
of other ranges miles in the distance— 
so far, in fact, that the vegetation ap- 
peared blue and hazy and could scarcely 
be recorded with the camera. And at 
last, fourteen miles into the woods from 
the store, we came to a corner of the 
road on a half-mile grade and found 
ourselves at the bridge. 

We had a choice of camp sites, some 
near the river and in the woods; others 
more remote and in the woods, and 


one in an open space. We selected the 
last, an open meadow in an elbow of 
the road, and camped in a wild straw- 
berry garden where Miss had no diffi- 
culty filling the pocket of her blouse 
with this small but delicious fruit. 

It was well into the evening when 
we arrived, and all four of us gave a 
hand at making 
camp. When the 
last blankets were 
placed, we jointed 
two fly rods and 
Chub and I went 
for a try at the 
rainbows. The 
Twins we left at 
the bridge with or- 
ders to have an eye 
out for traffic—an 
unnecessary warn- 
ing as we counted 
only five cars in 
seventeen. hours. 

Attaching a 
Royal Coachman, I 
began casting from 
the bank while 
Chub also was us- 
ing a rod. Almost 
immediatelya 
trout that must 
have weighed two 
pounds, made a 
dash at my fly, 
leaping well above 
the water. He was 
so large and active 
and my position 
was then so awkward that I was not 
disappointed when he missed the fly. 


A SHORT distance above the bridge, 
the fly was sent upstream and it 
floated down toward me perfectly while 
I took up the slack line. Opposite me 
it began to drag across the current, 
and I was about to renew the cast when 
I noticed that it acted like an insect 
struggling to rise from the surface. 
Just then it floated over a boulder and 
a leaping rainbow mistook it for the 
natural insect and was fast on the 
No. 10 hook. The fish continued its 
leaping and considering the size of the 
trout it was a long time before I was 
able to get it up the bank. Then I 
called the children to see and touch the 
first wild, live trout of their experience. 


Making camp at 
Loomis Landing 


Pine River from our camp. 


Together we admired it there on the 
bank and Chub felt the vomit formation 
in its mouth that-marked it a salmon 
and not acharr. Later I added another 
rainbow to our creel, and night had 
come. The fish were dressed and rolled 
in a dry cloth to keep for breakfast. 

Our one mistake of the trip was in 
not tarrying at 
this camp. I have 
never seen trout 
rise -faster than 
here nor walked 
the banks of a 
more beautiful 
stream. The Pine 
is a better name 
than South Branch, 
but some day a 
poet will give it a 
more connotive ap- 
pellation, suggest- 
ing in the one word 
the hills, the trees, 
the golden sand 
and ochre boulders, 
and the rippling 
rises of hungry 
trout. 

After breakfast- 
ing on our catch, we 
started for the 
Landing. While 
Chub held the writ- 
ten _ instructions 
and read them, I 
drcve. We plunged 
almost immediately 
from the gravel 
road to crooked woods trails, which slid 
by stumps dangerously near; and from 
the car, for a mile at a time, one could 
have reached out a hand and touched 
the foliage at the roadside. 

Yet the trail was plainly marked 
with little signs that showed the way to 
Loomis Landing. There was no danger 
of getting lost on the way in, but an 
abundance of opportunity to be con- 
fused on the way out; for it is easy 
to follow converging trails toward a 
central point, but most difficult to fol- 
low when the ways fork ahead, and 
fork and fork again. 


INALLY we arrived at a house built 

back in the woods, and a man, his 
feet attired in moccasins, came out to 
greet us and to look curiously at the 
three children I had brought into the 
wilds. 

‘“We are looking for Loomis Land- 
ing,” I told him. 

“It’s just ahead of you; I’ll go along 
and show you,” he said, and we all set 
off on foot. 

He led us down the trail until we 
came at last to a steep slope so covered 
with trees I could not see to the bot- 
tom. At last we came out on q sort 
of promontory in the woods, and ‘he 
and I walked out to the point of it to- 
gether. Then he waved his hand to the 
westward, and I looked, and 150 feet 
below us and extending in curves, three 
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OBBLING or 


Darting SPOONS 


The Wobbling or Darting Spoon Still Proves 
Effective for Lake Trout, Pike aud Bass 


By 
RoBERT PaGE LINCOLN 


from a gentleman who had fished 
the lakes of Quebec. He intimated 
that while fishing in that province the 
previous summer he had tried about all 
makes of spoons that he knew of but 


S tem years ago I received a letter 


‘was able to catch few if any lake trout. 


However, there was another angler 
fishing the same lake whose luck was 
far and away out of the ordinary. He 
seemed to catch these deep-running 
namaycush without the least trouble. 
A little questioning on the part of the 
first angler brought forth the informa- 
tion that the spoon used was one of 
copper and was known as the Lobb. 
The successful angler loaned a speci- 
men of this spoon to the first angler 
with the result that a number of ele- 
gant catches were made. In fact he 
was so enthusiastic over it that he 
made it a point, upon returning to the 
State, to look it up and buy a few of 
them to have on hand for the coming 
season. But to his surprise the Lobb 
spoon could not be located. No sport- 
ing goods dealers in the Middle West 
had ever heard of it. Here was a puz- 
zle. He wrote to me seeking the infor- 
mation he desired. I had never heard 
of the Lobb spoon, so I made inquiry 
with the result that a dealer in New 
York was found to have it in stock— 
and so the haze cleared away. I quite 
dismissed the matter until last summer 
when I was in the Adirondacks. While 
situated in the southern end of the 
Park, on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Piseco, I was told that old Lobb spent 
most of his days on the lake; indeed I 
was shown where his bark lean-to 
stood; and it was here that he pounded 
out in a crude mold the first spoon that 
was to bear his name. Little is known 
of the youth of Lobb, whose full name 
was Floyd Ferris Lobb, save that he 
was a good musician, a more or less 
skillful writer and a tailor. When 24 
years of age he retired to Piseco Lake, 
Hamilton County, New York, where he 
lived as a hermit until his death in 
1891. The remarkable luck that Lobb 
had with his spoon attracted attention. 
A gentleman by the name of Tremaine 
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brought the spoon specimen to Rome 
where it was manufactured with vary- 
ing success. Then several companies 
made the same type so that finally its 
identity was quite lost. 

The Lobb spoon is a type known as 
a wobbler or darter. It does not re- 
volve on a shaft as does the so-called 
regulation spoonhook. It is 2% inches 
in length by one. inch wide; a gang 
hook being set in one end in a ring and 
a swivel set in the other, to which the 
line is attached. When this is trolled 
or moved through the water instead of 
taking a straight course like the regu- 
lation spoon, it darts this way and that, 
having an erratic glide that is meant 
presumably to imitate the actions in 
the water of a disabled fish. As every- 
one knows, a smaller fish that is hurt 
and struggling along as best it may in 
the water, has very little. chance to 
stay out of the maw of some preying 
fish; they seize the disabled one not 
through any humanitarian reasons, you 
understand, but simply because a 
maimed fish is easier to catch than a 
frisky one, darting here and there to 
escape death. So it can be seen that 
the darting spoon has an attraction 
that cannot be denied, and in its erratic 
progress through the water is a coun- 
terpart of the actions of a wounded fish. 


OBB was not the originator of the 

darting spoon. Indeed the type was 
known many years before this hermit 
improved upon it. The honor of pro- 
ducing the first spoon goes out to a 
young fellow by the name of Buell who 
lived, so I understand it, on the shores 
of Lake George and there, in his boy- 
hood, fished, as boys will, with more or 
less success. One day he had gone out 
with the intention of spending the day 
at fishing; he had brought his lunch 
with him. He had been unsuccessful 
in his fishing that day. The lake trout 
simply would not bite. Instead of going 
to shore, however, to eat his lunch, he 
did so in the boat and it was in the 
course of “filling his inner man” that 
he accidentally dropped a thin silver 


teaspoon hé was using overboard. He 


bent over in dismay watching it go 
down; but, strangely enough, instead 
of going straight down, it took on q 
whirling motion and threw a likely 
glitter through the water, it being a 
highly polished one. When the spoon 
was some ten feet or more down in the 
water, a lake trout rose and seized it, 
The lake trout being one of the largest 
that Buell had ever seen, he was, of 
course, astonished. The young fellow 
did not forget the whirling motion the 
spoon made in the water and decided 
that he could duplicate that to a nicety 
by taking another silver spoon, filing 
off the handle and fixing a swivel in the 
small tapering end in which to tie the 
line, while in the heavier end he would 
solder on a single hook to be-the busi- 
ness part of the instrument. No sooner 
had this crossed his mind than he ob- 
tained another of his mother’s spoons 
(so the story goes), filed off the handle 
and fixed the swivel in place. Then he 
soldered on a large sized pickerel hook 
and he was ready to try it out. Did 
this affair work? It most assuredly 
did. Young Buell caught “whales” of 
fish and in number that surprised even 
the greatest of the fishermen with 
whom he came in contact. For a long 
time Buell kept the secret to himself, 
but it was finally found out. Later he 
made spoons for others and then his 
fame began to spread. Shortly he 
established a manufacturing business 
of which spoonhook making was one of 
the chief assests. There was no patent 
on this spoon, so other companies took 
making it. Thus were produced the 
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Onondaga Darter, the Oneida Darter, ; 


the Canandaigua Lake Trout Spoon— 
all old-timers, some probably no longer 
on the market. This type of spoon has 
now been extended to receive improve- 
ments to catch the eye of the present- 
day fishermen. For instance, a spoon 
of this type has a hook set with a 
spring in it. When the fish strikes the 
spoon the hook flies out and automatic- 
ally fixes itself in the mouth of the 
fish. We have darting spoons that are 
long and short, and in all kinds of 
metal, and some made of pearl; not to 
forget the so-called kidney-shaped wob- 
bler which was, and is, a take-off of 
the original spoonhook. Buell soldered 
a single hook to his spoon and I believe 
he so continued to do as long as he 
himself made them. Later an improve- 
ment was made by fixing a ring in a 
hole at the large end of this spoon and 
attaching a ganghook to that. Most of 
the darting spoons are now made in 
that manner and of course it is the 
most attractive. 


HAVE a spoonhook in my tackle box 

that is stamped J. T. Buell, White- 
hall, New York, that is quite different 
from anything I have seen in spoon- 
hooks. The blade part of it is long 
and triangular, forked at the big end 
and one side of the fork curled one 
way and the other side the other way. 
In the center is a weight nearly two 
inches in length and rounded. This 
pulls it. down to the right depth in the 
water. The inside of the blade (which 
revolves on a shaft) is finished in gold 


An Algonquin Park Lake Trout. 


and the outside in:silver. The surpris- 
ing part of this color combination is 
that conflicting rays of light are 


_ thrown out from the lure—criss-cross 


rays so to speak—rays that have great 
penetration in the water. I never knew 
until I used a spoon of this sort (gold 
inside and silver without) how attrac- 
tive it could be. But after using this 
old-time Buell spoon I am come to be- 
iieve that this color combination is the 
pest of the lot. I have used that old- 
timer in many famous waters. I recall 
catching wall-eyed pike off of the Chip- 
i 


F 


Rigging ‘up for the day’s sport. . 


pewa River bar (where the Chippewa 
flows into the Father of Waters) so 
fast with this spoon that I could hardly 
get it started before they were at it. 
This color scheme, gold inside and 
nickle or silver outside, is carried out 
in at least one darting spoon that I 
know of and with great success. 


T is not surprising that in the east 

one will find so many of these dart- 
ing spoons in use since that is the home 
of them. It is well established; is 
known to catch fish and that is as far 
as matters go. Now in the north or 
the west you will find the direct oppo- 
site true: the regulation spoon, revolv- 
ing on a shaft is the lure that finds 
most ready recognition—indeed it is 
hard to get hold of a darter. The rea- 
son is obvious. The regulation spoon 
won first place in the beginning; the 
darter in the west and north was un- 
heard of; fishermen know that the reg- 
ulation spoon will get fish at least 
fairly well so they. will take no chances 
on experimenting with a lure they have 
never heard of. Hence I was aston- 
ished when I first used a darting spoon 
in our northern waters. I was not pre- 
pared for the success that I was to 
run into. Yet if I say that with the 
first chance cast, I began to land them, 
I am not stating anything out of the 
ordinary —and I will tell you why. 
Take any water that has been cast 
over a great deal. Sooner or later the 
fish become familiar with the various 
common lures and cannot be enticed to 
strike. But suddenly give them a lure 
they have never seen before, that actu- 
ally imitates something they feed upon, 
or say an imitation of.a disabled fish 
which the darting spoon is a practical 
counterpart of and you will have at- 
tention and a lot of it. It is amusing 
how simple it is to fool a pike with one 
of these spoons, especially in waters 
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A Wilderness Spot 
in the Effete East 
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to be different. In years past I 

had viewed the evidences of de- 
parted Roman greatness and tramped 
the streets of London and Paris, with 
the inevitable side-trips to places of 
historic and literary interest. But at 
last one turns from the civilization and 
barbarism of Europe to the primeval 
grandeur of “God’s own country.” As 
my vacation was to be different, I 
could not renew the rounds of the 
national parks of the West, however 
alluring their attractions might be. My 
lot was cast with the effete East, and I 
asked myself whether within reasonable 
reach of the teeming millions there was 
left: any spot uninvaded by the resort 
proprietor and the automobile tourist 
that would satisfy the longing of one 
bent upon exploration. 

That spot, in all its primeval glory 
as it came from the hands of the 
Creator, I found in the Appalachian 
region where, on the border of Tennes- 
see and North Carolina, the Great 
Smoky Mountains rear their misty 
heads into the clouds, eighteen peaks 
rising to a height of over 6,000 feet 
above sea level, wrapped in that blue 
haze from which they derive their name. 
Though the region is now practically 
unknown, the absence of roads keeping 
all but the hardiest at a’ respectful 
distance, it is destined to become the 
playground of the East, as already 
155,000 acres of virgin wilderness have 
been set aside as a National Park. 
Here, in the highest and most extensive 
mountain region of America east of the 
Rockies, may be viewed a primitive 
wilderness with the characteristic 
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By ALBERT KEISER 


southern Highlander at its fringes, 
while on the southern slopes the pic- 
turesque Cherokee still guards the 
ancient capital of a once-powerful na- 
tion. This was the region I chose for 
my vacation, a spot combining three 
attractions which in conjunction are no- 
where else to be found in America. 
For my vacation 
was to be different. 

We approach the 
Great Smokies con- 
veniently from the 
southeast, through 
the river valley of 
the Ocona Lufty, 
whose headwaters 
rise in the rough- 
est and least acces- 
sible mountain 
region of the whole 
east. At Ela, on 
the Murphy 
Branch of the 
Southern Railway, 
running west of 
Ashville, N. C., we 
leave the day 
coach, and trans- 
fer to the railroad 
bus of the logging 
road. Near Chero- 
kee with its Gov- 
ernment Indian 
sehool the conven- 
tional has begun to 
fade, and when at 
Ravensford we step with a sigh of re- 
lief from our conveyance, we are off the 
beaten track of the tourist. Jn order 
to ascend the right prong of the Ocona 
Lufty river, we might board at night 


A typical old mountaineer. 


a flat car of the logging railroad that 
skirts the Indian reservation and with 
its various windings extends fully 
twenty-five miles, but are informed 
that on account of the great danger 
this is not permissible. And no won- 
der, for later on we learn that hardly 
a week passes without several wrecks. 
Not willing to risk 
the fatal conse- 
quences that riding 
on the logging 
train might have, 
we have to cast 
about for other 
means of reaching 
our destination. A 
wagon road, which 
under ordinary 
conditions with its 
many fords is al- 
most impassable 
and in case of rain 
entirely so, is 
hardly inviting, 
and to count the 
ties of the railroad 
a-la-tramp fashion 
also has its disad- 
vantages, since 
some heavy but 
necessary hand- 
baggage _ contain- 
ing articles needed 
on a longer vaca- 
tion would make 
the trip slow and 
exceedingly difficult if not impossible. 
Further inquiry reveals that the hand 
-car of the mail-man serving the various 
logging camps will carry us for @ 
proper compensation, which later 
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proves to be 12 cents a mile, exceeding 
even the Congressional maximum. If 
not wrecked or held up by the logging 
trains, it usually makes one daily trip. 
So we patiently wait, and wait, and 
weit till evening, for the hours of its 
run are uncertain and past finding out. 
But then, when we have already given 
up hope and tried to engage a. portion 
of a bed which we are to share with a 
logger in the ramshackle hotel, the car 
bursts upon our. view, and we all pile 
on, nine of us, the mail-man. consid- 
erately changing the place of the ten- 
derfoot from the front to the rear, 
supposedly less dangerous in case of an 
accident, the bodies of his co-sufferers 
presumably breaking somewhat the 
force of a fall. The thin rails and the 
sharp curves do indeed look dangerous, 
and the bumps we receive are a con- 
stant reminder that the car, in the 
expressed opinion of one passenger, is 
apt to jump like a bullfrog, simply add- 
ing one more wreck to the list. But 
this time it is not to be. 


HERE the Straight Fork and the 

Raven Fork separate, the mail 
car halts, as we have now reached the 
entrance to the “Big Cove,” watered by 
a clear stream that received its name 
from a cliff which in olden times is 
said to have been the sheltering rock 
of innumerable ravens. The “low-land- 
er” or “furriner,” to which writer and 
reader belong, must know that a “cove” 
is a narrow river or creek valley ex- 
tending into the mountains, and in this 
case, as indicated by the term, it is 
comparatively “big,” almost a mile 
wide and fully two miles long. The 
“Big Cove” district was formerly 
known far and wide as the Paradise of 
the moonshiner, but of late the prohibi- 
tion agents have sadly interfered and 
placed so many behind the bars as to 
make the business unprofitable in most 
cases. How different in former days, 
when on a wintry day forty gallons of 
the real stuff could be sent down to 


Ravensford without any inconvenience. 
Not that John Barleycorn is dead and 
buried, for I had only gone twenty-five 
yards from the railroad when to my 
left ‘a sprawling figure in the shade 
furnished indubi- 
table evidence that 
the “Big Cove” is 
not yet dry. The 
traveller, weary 
from his hike, is 
sometimes confi- 
dentially advised 
by his sympathetic 
host as to the 
means of reviving 
his drooping spir- 
its. Only a short 
time ago two re- 
vivalists found 
under their hos- 
pitable bed the 
stimulus to more 
fervent. exhor- 
tation, while this 
summer, one oblig- 
ing mountaineer 
gave up his couch 
to the visiting 
preacher, only to 
utilize the restless 
night in tending 
his still. Old habits 
are not easily broken, and dislike of 
the “revenuer” has been supplanted by 
implacable hatred of the snooping 
agent, mingled with contempt for the 
man who is not above bribery and occa- 
sionally “discovers” a worthless still, 
dividing the reward with the owner, 
who thus gains the means of installing 
a more serviceable plant. Ordinarily 
the manufacturer and trafficker in the 
“big sticks” does not take kindly to the 
force that enjoys the confiscated stuff 
and wounds his feelings by reckless 
and indiscriminate firing. Prohibition 
may in time come to the Great Smokies, 
but so far it has not arrived. 

In such surroundings I took up my 
abode on the Reservation, boarding 


Cherokee Indian School at the Gateway of the Great Smokies. 


Bait-fishing a mountain stream. 


. 


with a white man who, by marrying an 
Indian, had also acquired in her name 
a lease of a choice field of the tribal 
lands. And a delightful host he proved 
to be, with the instinct and the manners 
of a_ gentleman, 
which he tried to 
preserveon the 
outskirts of civili- 
zation where 
human. habitations 
cease and not even 
a trail disturbs the 
even tenor of an 
unbroken wilder- 
ness. Here, no 
more than a day’s 
tramp from the 
roughest parts of 
the divide, I 
started out on my 
trips of explora- 
tion, sometimes 
alone, but more 
often in company 
with my host, who 
proved to be well- 
acquainted with 
the country, as 
mountain climbing 
was one of his de- 
lights. On these 
excursions I had 
belted to one side my camera and to 
the other a bag filled with provisions, 
as night might overtake me far away 
from any human habitation. Inevitably 
there went with it a trusty raincoat, 
for the higher regions of the Great 
Smokies are exceeded in precipitation 
only by two spots in the United States, 
and even there weather conditions may 
be more easily forecast. Whatever in- 
convenience the burden may cause is 
easily outweighed by the protection 
against a sudden shower, which 
drenches the traveller to the skin. It 
is generally accompanied by thunder, 
while the absence of such a demonstra- 
tion as a rule presages a steady down- 
pour for hours which forces one to 








seek the doubtful shelter of a majestic 
tree, or that of the projecting ledge, 
there to await the passing of the storm. 
During and after such rains the few 
mountain trails are treacherous, and 
the explorer seems to put on a stunt 
show, which would be humorous if the 
performance were not so dangerous. 
The murky atmosphere and the fre- 
quent rains make picture-taking far 
from being a delight, though the results 
of persistence are at times more than 
gratifying. On a hot and sultry August 
day it took me three hours of the most 
strenuous and dangerous toil to visit 
and photograph the beautiful Ledge 
Falls, only two thirds of a mile from 
the trail, but to be reached only 
through an almost impenetrable mass 
of blackberries, young shoots, fallen 
and rotting trees, laurel and rhododen- 
dron, with hidden stones obstructing 
the way. When at last I emerged from 
the jungle, my hands were a map of 
scratches, the raincoat alone having 
saved me from material damage while 
squirming through the tangle ten to 
fifteen feet high, so dense that on my 
return I was often in danger of losing 
my own trail. But I got my pictures 
and the satisfaction of being able to 
overcome all obstacles. Here and there 
in the rhododendron patches a bear 
path is of some assistance, though the 
explorer’s mind be made up beforehand 
to waive the question of the right of 
way should Bruin happen to appear. 
Under such circumstances it is well to 
have a companion to advise, and to 
help, because one misstep on the slip- 
pery rocks of the roaring stream or the 
mountain side might mean injury with 
fatal consequences. 


ESPITE courage and persistence on 
the part of man, the smoky atmos- 
phere and the frequent rains during 
the summer months dash many a hope, 
and this excessive precipitation may 
serve as a damper to the popularity of 
the Park, though it does not seem to 
affect the enthusiasm of its proponents 
who live farther away under a less wet 
sky. 
But that same moisture has made the 
Great Smokies what they are, with 
their great variety of trees, plants, and 





flowers, where Nature dispenses favors 
with a prodigal hand and a profusion 
hardly equalled elsewhere. It has ¢re- 
ated the thick layer of humus, rich and 
damp under the shade of trees, with its 
flourishing plant life, all this vegeta- 
tion creating and attracting the clouds 
that pour down their contents to water 
the almost invariably green peaks and 
hillsides and as white coal to make 
possible the industrial development of 
North Carolina and Tennessee by turn- 
ing millions of spindles. If it were only 
for this reason, the area would deserve 
the protection which a national park 
will bring, though some interested per- 
sons claim that a national forest would 
serve the purpose just as well, forget- 
ting to state that such an arrangement 
would wipe out the remnant of the 
eastern wilderness. 

No wonder that all the fifteen lumber 
companies would delay the coming of 
the Park a few more years, for in that 
time they would have despoiled the last 
of the virgin forests in the eastern 
United States. Where the lumberman 
goes, devastation and ruin follow, espe- 
cially if the skidder, whose steel cables 
drag the trunks up and across the 
mountain sides, does its work. For 
two days I watched near a camp on top 
of the Great Smoky Mountains the 
maws of those insatiable monsters that 
all day long gather in the trunks of the 
stately spruce, levelling and destroying 
vegetation. Here and there large areas 
have been burnt over through careless- 
ness, and the scarred and blackened 
trees and stumps are mute evidence of 
the destructiveness of man and his dis- 
regard of the needs of the coming gen- 
eration. Life among the nondescript 
laborers of the camps who come and 
go almost in a steady stream, scarcely 
averaging ten days of work at one 
camp, is indescribably hard and vulgar. 
Rain, sleet, and snow, wetting them to 
the skin, hardly interrupts the opera- 
tions, at least not longer than a day, 
for the board bill inexorably keeps 
mounting, while only work and not the 
passing of time draws wages. The 
orders of the “lobby hog,” who regu- 
lates life in the sleeping quarters, 
backed by the full authority of the 
“super” and the company, alone prevent 





The results of persistence are gratifying. 


in the roomy lobby chaos and anarchy 
among the rough and coarse crowd of 
motley characters who congregate from 
the four winds to satisfy the daily 
wants of the logging train which 
toward evening descends to the abodes 
of civilization below. 


Bt already steps have been taken 
to put an end to the destruction 
threatening the area, where the wilder. 
ness has made its last stand in eastern 
America, There are yet left the un. 
broken stretches of chestnut and oak, 
beech, hickory, ash, with the maple and 
the birch, while higher up the spruce 
and balsam clothe the sides and crown 
the tops of the highest peaks. Here 
the fiery azelia, the laurel, and the 
rhododendron rival in beauty with one 
another; the varied plant. life delights 
the eye of the botanist, and berries of 
many kinds satisfy the appetites of 
beast, bird, and man. Under the shades 
of the trees of the primeval forest, the 
mountain brook splashes from rock to 
rock, with trout sporting in its limpid 
waters. And on clear days, when the 
sun and the wind have dried the leaves 
and the grass, I like to ramble over the 
mountainside, drink in the pure air, 
feel its exhilarating touch and the 
exulting thrill of mounting obstacles, 
facing dangers with the clear eye and 
the steady nerve of the mountaineer. 
Farther down the picturesque Indian, 
raising his corn and vegetables, but 
chiefly concerning himself with fishing 
and hunting, with his games and tribal 
ceremonies, is an ever present incite- 
ment to observation and study. 

My vacation was to be different. It 
was.: I came back from the top of the 
Great Smokies—from scaling crags and 
ravines—where one misstep would have 
spelt instant destruction or what is 
even worse, prolonged hopeless agony 
in all the grimness of solitude. . There 
had come with the strenuousness of 
daily effort crowned by achievement 
the determination to face the tasks of 
life with that same grit. And the 
closeness to nature gave me an insight 
into the curious ways of the mountain- 
eer, sprung from the isolation that has 
been his almost two hundred years. 
And with it there stole into my sou! the 
love of the native in his primeval 
haunts at the foot of the misty blue 
where centuries ago his forbears were 
roaming as their own the unbroken 
wilderness teeming with game and fish. 
This retreat from the rush and noise 
of civilization, midway between the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi, the Gulf 
and the Great Lakes, near the millions 
of the effete East; the Great Smokies 
National Park is going to open up, with 
its roads and trails, where the weary 
and unstrung may look upon the last 
of the eastern wilderness, a vacation 
ground to rest weary nerves and to 


“gather strength in order to take uP 


anew the manifold tasks imposed by the 
complexities of modern civilization. 
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GAME 


NE of the most cherished desires of 

a keen sportsman is the possession 

of agame preserve. Enough “wild land” 

may yet be found in various localities 

throughout our country that is ideal 

for this purpose. In fact this seems to 

be the logical use for land of this char- 

acter, combined with a sincere en- 
deavor to re-forest these areas. 

Sections that have been “lumbered” 
in the northern tier of states east of 
the Mississippi River; the abandoned 
farms and woodlots of New England; 
and the old plantations and marsh 
lands southward from Virginia along 
the Atlantic coast, all offer opportuni- 
ties for the preservation of game un- 
der private ownership. Much of this 
land may be purchased at a modest 
figure. 

Two thousand or more acres may be 
obtained upon which there is a nucleus 
of the wild life peculiar to the region, 
enough to form a breeding stock, and 
this under careful management is 
bound to increase in numbers. Imme- 
diately after acquisition of the prop- 
erty destined to become a game pre- 
serve, the owner should make a careful 
inventory of the wild life found thereon 
as a basis for the formation of a work- 
ing program. This record should in- 
clude not only the various species of 
game, but also those of a predatory na- 
ture. 

Clearly defined boundaries are essen- 
tial. Frequently land may be ob- 
tained having some natural boundaries, 
streams, a range of hills, or, old and 
seldom used roads. When these are 
lacking a wide path or road must be 
cut around the preserve. This may be 
constructed in such manner as to form 
a fire lane, and along this roadway 
will be placed the warning against tres- 
pass. These should be of sheet metal, 
which is much more enduring than pos- 
ters of cloth. On one of the Adiron- 
dack preserves, posters of white cloth 
were promptly stripped from the trees 
by black bears. These were replaced by 
others made of sheet metal, and this 
proved to be impervious to the claws 
of a bear. 





The writer most emphatically dis- 
courages the enclosing of game pre- 
serves with fence of woven wire. While 
used to enclose deer parks and to pre- 
vent poachers from entering (which it 
does not), it is a menace to all bird life. 
The cost of erecting a fence of this ma- 
terial about a large preserve is most 
excessive, and the same amount of 
money devoted to paying the wages of 
a reliable patrolman would provide 
protection for a score or more years. 
Fences also prevent game from the ad- 
joining region from entering the pre- 
serve as it is bound to do when addi- 
tional food and cover are to be found 
therein. My personal experiences with 
preserves enclosed by a seven-foot fence 
of woven wire has been most dis- 
heartening. A fence of this description 
will destroy more ruffed grouse than all 
of the predatory species of both birds 
and mammals found upon the preserve. 
I have known of at least fifty ruffed 
grouse that were killed in three months, 
by flying against a fence of this sort. 
In fact, a fence of woven wire will 
eventually exterminate the grouse of 
the immediate vicinity. 

Game may be classed according to its 
movements as resident or migratory. 
Some species not given to true migra- 
tion often wander over considerable 
areas at certain seasons, chiefly during 
the mating period. Resident species in- 
clude the following: White-tailed or 
Virginia deer, black bear, hares, ruffed 
grouse, pinnated grouse or prairie- 
chicken, sharp-tailed grouse, quail 
(Bob-white), and wild turkey. Migra- 
tory species include: Ducks of various 
species, geese, shorebirds, woodcock, 
Wilson’s snipe and mourning dove 
(resident in the Southern states). 

Our native game with proper en- 
vironment and far-sighted management 
will increase rapidly in numbers and it 
seems inadvisable to attempt the intro- 
duction of exotie spécies that require 
many years to become naturalized. 
Where native game birds ahd mammals 
have become so depleted in numbers 
through over-shooting, that scarce 
enough of these remain to form a 








There are thousands 
upon thousands of 
acres of waste lands 
offering opportunities 
for the preservation 
of game. 


PRESERVES 


breeding stock, individuals of the same 
species may be obtained from other lo- 
calities and turned loose on the pre- 
serve. 

Shallow ponds may be made attrac- 
tive to waterfowl by the introduction of 
aquatic plants that furnish food for 
these birds, and that will become as- 
tablished in these waters. Other ponds 
may be “baited” during the shooting 
season with rice or Indian corn. 

Hares, or as they are commonly 
known, rabbits, are prolific and form 
the main food supply of many pre- 
datory creatures. An abundance of 
hares upon the preserve is the best sort 
of life insurance policy for the more 
desirable species of feathered game. 

House cats that have reverted to a 
wild state and seek their living in the 
woods and fields are very destructive to 
feathered game. Preserves located 
near towns will be visited by these 
four-footed poachers. House cats are 
easily caught in a box trap baited with 
a piece of fish. A trap of this sort 
should be thirty inches in length. 
Foxes kill a considerable amount of 
game, and the great horned owl, gos- 
hawk, Cooper’s and_ sharp-shinned 
hawks are great destroyers of grouse 
and quail and are very persistent in 
their efforts. I have known of several 
instances where a Cooper’s hawk 
eventually wiped out an entire bevy of 
quail. 

The shooting on a private preserve 
should be so carefully regulated that a 
sufficient stock of game is left in the 
covers at the end of the season to pro- 
duce an annual supply. Liberal allow- 
ance must be made to offset the losses 
occasioned by the elements, predatory 
animals and other agencies. A game 
preserve when wisely administered is 
a valuable asset in any community, for 
many wild creatures find sanctuary 
there, and much of our local fauna is 
thus saved from extirpation. 

I will be glad to be of assistance to 
any sportsman or group of sportsmen 
who are contemplating engaging in this 
interesting work. 
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tion that has been carried on for 
in the columns of 
FOREST AND STREAM indicates that this 
well-informed group of sportsmen, nat- 
uralists and patrons of the pointer and 


r [ HE discussion of the quail ques- 


some time 


setter realize that these attractive 
game birds are steadily diminishing, 
and, unless something is done, they are 
destined to disappear as a sporting 
proposition. 

There is nothing in human life so 
conducive to balanced thought as field 
sports with dog and gun, and there is 
no bird that affords the pointer and 
setter the opportunity for attractive 
work or has contributed so much to 
their development as the quail. 

The efforts to breed pheasants, Hun- 
garian partridge and Mexican and 
California quail in various sections of 
the country have all been more or less 
successful, or can be made so, but none 
of these birds come anywhere near 
being able to furnish the sport with 
dog and gun that has been afforded by 
the American Bobwhite, whose dis- 
appearance from rural life would be a 
national calamity. 

Major Coleman of the Virginia State 
Game Farm, at Windsor Shades, in 
New Kent Co., Va., is undoubtedly the 
leading quail breeder in this country. 
The many thousands of quail that he 
has bred and liberated in Virginia in 
the past five years have not, however, 
brought the results hoped for by sports- 
men and conservationists, and work in 
the field will have to be done by sports- 
men to assist him. 

From time to time suggestions are 
made to close the shooting season. 
Whether this would accomplish all that 
may be presumed by some is problemat- 
ical. In the early 90’s following the 
scarcity of quail, the shooting season 
was closed for a period of three years. 
It was thought that the birds were in- 
creasing, but a severe winter wiped out 
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all that had been accomplished, and 
their numbers have steadily diminished 
since then. 


The Bobwhite Quail is the most 
companionable of game birds, neverthe- 
less, we appear to know very little of 
his ways and habits. . The views ex- 
pressed by sportsmen and naturalists 
are divers and not always consistent, 
and do not indicate the understanding 
that might naturally be expected from 
men of wide experience. The question 
of whether or not they are migratory 
has always been a favorite topic of 
discussion. The men in charge of the 
quail studies that have been going on 
in Georgia report that they have not 
been able to identify birds that have 
migrated more than three quarters of 
a mile. There are many other experi- 
enced men, however, who believe that 
they travel much farther. 

The late George W. La Rue, one of 
the best sportsmen and naturalists of 
his day, stated shortly before his death 
that he was satisfied that quail did not 
mate up in the covey, but that about 
mating time they had strutting parties 
much on the order of those so well 
known among prairie chickens. After 
these strutting parties the coveys broke 
up and scattered in all directions and 
the birds sought their mates in other 
coveys. With him I have observed the 
disappearance of birds from. certain 
zones and their return at the next mat- 
ing season and it was our opinion that 
the quail was much more of a travel- 
ling bird than is commonly supposed. 


| N 1925, there were more young birds 
hatched out than had been seen for 
many years. In‘September, on almost 
every piecé of ground, there was a 
second covey of young birds. In train- 
ing our dogs we found a full-grown 
covey and a half-grown covey in almost 
every covey ground, 


By 
Joun S. WIsE, Jr. 


A Timely Discussion 
on this Attractive 


Game Bird 


It was a hot, dry summer and there 
was very light undergrowth or’ wood 
cover on the ground. In the early fall 
there were heavy rains. The season 
opened in the middle of November with 
cold winds and there were few birds. 

In the second week, there were prac- 
tically none. The disappearance of 
these birds can be attributed to the 
depredations of vermin where the cover 
was lacking, but Mr. La Rue was firmly 
of the opinion that the birds had 
migrated. It is not generally under- 
stood that the quail does migrate, but 
Mr. La Rue was strengthened in h’s 
conviction by the fact that he had spent 
several winters prior to this in two 
counties in North Carolina where the 
game laws were so violated by robbing 
nests and shooting, pot-hunting and 
trapping before the open season, that 
at the opening of the season there was 
hardly a bird to be found in the two 
counties or a whistle to be heard any- 
where, and yet in each successive mat- 
ing season, the customary number of 
mating and whistling bob-whites were 
in every appropriate piece of bird 
ground. 


T does not seem unreasonable to sup- 

pose that these birds travel long 
distances. We know that they show up 
in the country after long absences. We 
know that birds do show up at places 
where there have not been birds within 
many miles in many years. We know 
that a covey of birds means something 
entirely different from a single hatch 
ing. We find birds of different. ages in 
the same covey. Often a covey shot 
down to three or four birds, within two 
weeks may be found filled up to fifteen 
or more birds. 

Anyone familiar with the habits of 
the quail knows that their wars 
amongst themselves are fierce and s2\ 
age, and has observed that a covey of 
birds will not allow any more to come 
on a piece of ground that can feed we'!l 
on it. It is not a mere matter of the 
birds thinning out for the want of 
food. They drive each other out to 
reduce the numbers to the available 
feed, and ‘when feed is plentiful, they 

(Continued on page 308) 
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By C. S. Lanpis 


(SAME CONDITIONS 


Game Is Still Plentiful in Heavily - Settled 


Commumities in Spite of the Increase in Gunners 


agreed that game condi- 

tions throughout North 
America are changing rather 
rapidly. This applies to both 
big game and small game. How 
they are changing in one local- 
ity is in a measure explained 
very clearly in a letter received 
recently from a shooting friend 
with whom I had expected to 
spend part of the last fall’s open 
season. He says in part: 

“A fat Griffon dog is trying 
to make a pillow out of my feet 
and a very large rack of antlers 
looks down from the wall and 
fills my mind with memories of 
the days afield. In regard to 
the trip we did not make this 
fall, I thought a few comments 
on the season and its characteristics 
might interest you. The grouse were 
very scarce and very few of us killed 
the season’s limit (10). To-day there 
are not so many birds but thousands 
more gunners hunting them. Every 
hollow contains dozens of men travel- 
ing up and down in the course of a 
day. Result: The birds take to the 
roughest and thickest side hills they 
can find. Not a bird will stay in the 
hollows after daybreak or come down 
till dark. It means killing work to 
find grouse and expert shooting to get 
them when they are flushed. 

“Present-day grouse shooting is a 
new game entirely, calling for a light, 
fast shotgun with a man to match. It 
is a case of shoot with one hand and 
hang on to anything you can grip with 
the other. I saw a real old-time bird 
killer fail entirely on side hill shooting 
this season. The average hunter would 
not hunt the side hills and could not 
hit the birds if he did. This is an up 
and down country. The hills and moun- 
tains are very steep, the hollows are 
deep and in many cases rocky, little 
streams flow down through them, and 
in times of heavy rain the water gets 
high in these streams. At such times 
it is necessary to wear rubber-bottomed 
hunting shoes when gunning. 

“The average hunter would not hunt 
out the side hills. He could not stand 
the climbing and the walking and he 
would not hit the birds if he did. He 
does not get enough fair shooting to 
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Prairie Chickens 


learn his mistakes and how to correct 
them as was the case in the old days. 
Consequently very few birds are killed. 
Only a few specialists and expert wing 
shots are. cognizant of the change and 
arrange their shooting accordingly, 
adapting their methods to existing con- 
ditions. 


shee changes have taken place 
in spite of the fact that there 
were more grouse to be found than for 
three years previous. As you know, 
grouse vary in numbers from year to 
year. This is true of practically every 
territory and it is true in ours. Usu- 
ally for a period of four or five years 
or more grouse are very plentiful; 
sometimes this lasts for six or seven 
years and then they disappear all of 
a sudden. Various reasons are given 
but the principal reason is probably the 
grouse disease. After the year of 
greatest grouse scarcity they start to 
come back and keep on increasing until 
they are again rather numerous, 

“T am convinced that our grouse are 
in no actual danger of extinction; in 
fact I believe that they are actuully on 
the increase, although fewer birds are 
seen by the average hunter. I suggest 
a reason: Ten years or more azo it 


was possible to hunt up almost any 
run or hollow with the probability that 
you would have it all to yourself. The 
birds ‘were not disturbed very much 
so they roosted in the hollows, and - 
.after their morning drink strutted 





Changing ? 


around. Food was close by so 
they remained in the hollows. 
Consequently birds were easy to 
find and provided the best of 
shooting with che minimum of 
effort. Under these conditions a 
dog was at his best. He had 
plenty of opportunity to work; 
the scent of birds was usually 
in the area and the gunner had 
plenty of shooting. But this 
condition, of course, is past. 
The birds leave the hollows at 
the first sign of shooting and 
during the hunting season it is 
hard to find them therein dur- 
ing the daytime. Very few 
sportsmen killed even a fair 
number of birds in this locality 
—that is within a radius of 50 
or 75 miles of here. 

“By taking full advantage of my 
knowledge of the country and the hab- 
its of the birds I managed to kill my 
limit and without paying too high a 
price in effort. Also, I shot better this 
year than I ever did before or prob- 
ably ever will again. 

“IT keep a game register and list ev- 
ery day’s hunting with the number of 
shells, and the game bagged. I aver- 
aged the season through just a bit less 
than a bird for every other shell; in 
other words 2% shells per bird. 

“With the birds we have and with 
their present ability to protect them- 
selves I think it would be a mistake to 
close the season and allow them to be- 
come tame again. With the present 
number of hunters most of these birds 
would be killed before they could learn 
to take to the safety of the side hills 
when the season is again opened. 


“C\UR mutual friend was here in 

deer season and got his buck; 
also I made it 24 this year with an 
eight-pointer. Deer are very plentiful 
in spite of the increasing number of 
hunters. Here again nature is showing 
her hand. The deer of ten years ago 
would not last a day under present con- 
ditions. It makes no difference to a 
deer of the present whether the wind 
spells danger or whether it doesn’t. He 
stays right where he is and you can 
whoop and yell your head off and de- 
pend upon it that the place in which he 

(Continued on page 312) 
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The Red Gods whisper 
to the West Wind. . . and you’re 


- GOING 
ror LL TSHIN? 


sé OIN’ fishin’” . . . be it a state- 
i. ment or a question—the effect 
upon the male physiognomy is 
invariable. A dreamy, far-off look 
softens the eye, the corners of the 
mouth curve wistfully or expectantly, 
according to the possibility, and the 
jaw juts out eagerly. Slow tongues 
suddenly become well-oiled, ball-bear- 
inged instruments of eloquence. If it 
be a dream coming true, a crazy gleam 
will displace the deaminess of the eye. 
An orderly house will become a hope- 
less-looking tangle of rods, lines, lead- 
ers, fly nets and dope, flies, reels, and a 
hundred other fishing necessities. 
Questions are shouted and orders bel- 
lowed, as chair after chair becomes a 
parking zone for 
vaguely-shaped packs 
and creels. As the hour 
draws nigh the mouth 
straightens to a tense, 
grim line, and anxious 
little valleys appear on 
the brow, lest some all- 
necessary item be for- 
gotten. Tempers are 
strung on a hair, and 
the lord and master is 
a queer mixture of 
careless good-nature 
and cussedness. He’s 
“goin’ fishin’!” 

Just how many per- 
fectly good marriages 
have been marred by 
this urge is not known. 
The poets say that a 
man’s fancy: turns to 
love in the Spring. 
That’s poetry! Any 
women will tell you 
that the fickle brute is 
just as liable to pick up 
a fishing rod in the 
Spring, as a ukulele, 
and stroke the sleeve of 
some disreputable old coat. He will 
rave about the highlights of some tat- 
tered, impossibly colored fly, while the 
little copper glints in her hair, of which 


she is so proud, will pass unnoticed. - 


That’s fact! Few women savvy this 
“goin’ fishin’” business, and woefully 
few even try.. During her consort’s ab- 
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A catch from Big Indian, 


sence she will take another sip of pallid 
tea, and opine, across the bridge table, 
that it is merely another of Man’s 
little insanities. That’s thoughtless- 
ness! A man is a queer animal, and 
this “goin’ fishin’” appetite must be 
appeased ere he becomes human again. 
If “th’ wife” is wise she will work her- 
self weary to get him off to a good 
start. Or better still; don that new 
Easter bonnet and hie herself down to 
a sporting goods store. Then after she 
has purchased everything in sight, line 
up her duffle with friend husband’s, and 
when he returns from his daily toil slap 
him on the shoulder and say, “Well, 
Ol’ Timer, when do we leave?” I know, 
because I tried it and got away with it. 

Not that I bought 
half a sporting goods 
store—there were 
enough odds and ends 
of tackle and equip- 
ment around the house 
to bewilder half a 
dozen amateurs as 
rank as I. But I did 
hie me down to a bar- 
ber shop and buy the 
closest mannish bob in 
town, and returned 
with my _ much-too- 
large bonnet in my 
hand to await, fear- 
fully, my spouse’s re- 
turn. 

That night as he and 
Bill, his companion on 
most of his trips, were 
poring over a section of 
a topographic map of 
Nova Scotia, and mak- 
ing their final plans, I 
screwed up enough 
courage to inform the 
pair as to the why and 
wherefore of my ‘¢lose 
cut. Incredulous at 
first, they soon realized that I was very 
much in earnest. With many a know- 
ing wink and not a few weird tales, 
dealing chiefly with the size and appe- 
tites of blackflies, temperature of early 
June nights, and camp discomforts in 
general they good-naturedly altered 
their nearly completed plans, and to- 


gether we mapped out a trip more 
suitable to my capacity for punishment. 

Reports of catches, varying from one 
hundred to three hundred trout a day, 
right off the Power Commission’s dam 
at Big Indian Lake decided for us our 
happy hunting ground. As _ nothing 
short’ of sudden death would have 
caused the men to change their date, 
the first Monday in June was to be 
the big day, and the following Satur- 
day our return to civilization. 

The “boy friend” insisted that he 
do my packing along with his own, and 
all I need do was stand by with the pre- 
scribed articles, consisting of a com- 
plete change of clothes and a tooth- 
brush. I cast a longing eye over the 
lengthy list of “necessities” I had 
drawn up, but beyond audibly express- 
ing the hope that my “gear” would not 
overtax the packs, I dared not even hint 
at my needs. The result was, the few 
days wait ere we told good-bye to civil- 
ization was spent in alternate fits of 
blissful dreaming and apprehension. 


ND so, as the sub-title writers say, 

“came the day” when we must for- 
sake the comforts of our snug suburban 
cottage, and begin our conquest of Na- 
ture. And such a day it was! We 
awoke at five A. M. to find old Jupiter 
weeping his darndest, and as I re- 
marked before, there wasn’t a possible 
chance of postponing the start. The 
truck, which was to convey our canoe 
et al to the lake, was ordered for rain 
or shine, and seven o’clock found us 
on our way. 

Big Indian Lake is approximately 
thirty miles southwest of Halifax. The 
roads, for twenty miles, are ideal even 
in a downpour such as we experienced. 
The remaining few miles, however, 
were off the main highway; the road 
having been built by the Nova Scotia 
Power Commission for hauling mate- 
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rials to their dam at Big Indian. It 
was little more than a glorified tote 
yoad, and the journey over it was— 
well, not exactly what a conscientious 
doctor would prescribe for lumbago. 
Atleast Bill says he wouldn’t, and Bill 
jg a doctor in the making. 

We hitched our belts a notch tighter, 
and I, in the front seat with the driver, 
wondered if I had been altogether wise 
in allowing this “goin’ fishin’” bug to 
bite. Bill and the “boy friend” clung 
on behind; Bill catching the smaller 
packs on the rebound, and my worthy 
soulmate doing a broncho-busting act 
astride the bow of the madly rearing 
canoe, as the ancient little Ford nosed 
drunkenly deeper and deeper into the 
mist-shrouded forest primeval. Over 
rocks, corduroy bridges and through 
water and oozy mud holes we were 
borne. Grunts from the rear of the 
truck became groans, and the thinly 
clad springs, that by miraculous good 
luck I managed to keep under me, more 
or less, became coils of torture. 

The monotony of bumps was finally 
broken when the wheezing Ford balked 
half-way up a greasy hill, somewhere 
just the other side of beyond. Brake 
bands were tightened and other first- 
aid given, but the little old truck was 
just simply too tired to respond. The 
driver and my two he-men went into 
conference, and after much talking and 
nodding returned the verdict; “worn 
brake bands.” Then friend husband 
fished out his map and walked thought- 
fully up, over and beyond this little hill 
that stood between us and Big Injun. 


ETURNING a few minutes later he 

reported a lake a few hundred 
yards ahead. “According to the map,” 
he said, “it’s Sandy Lake, and the In- 
dian River runs into it.” Turning to 
the driver he continued, “if you can 
get us that far we can paddle until we 
locate the river, and then on up into 
Rafter Lake, which is separated from 
Big Indian by the Power dam.” The 
driver was willing to try anything once, 


Nor did it matter that the boughs 


¢ 


Big Indian Dam has raised the water-level 32 feet. 


so after much coaxing and shoving, the 
Ford eventually crested the hill and 
coasted merrily down the other side 
until the grey, cheerless eyes of Sandy 
Lake blinked at us from under the fog 
blanket. Then followed the unpacking 
of the truck and the stowing of the 
canoe. 

Noon found us at the mouth of the 
Indian River, but as the mist had once 
more turned to honest-to-goodness rain 
we decided not to eat until Big Indian 
hove into view; so up we paddled. The 
water was plenty deep in the river, but 
the current tremendously strong, and 
our progress very gradual. More than 
once my pulse went slightly over nor- 
mal as I huddled amidships in my nest 
of packs, and watched the oily looking 
current wraiths twist by. 

About a quarter of a mile of this and 
we came to rapids. Paddling was out 
of the question and “poling” imprac- 
tical. The map informed us that we 
still were over two miles from our des- 
tination, and, if my ears served me 
well, “that was too dam’ far to por- 
tage.” I was unceremoniously ousted 


iS Hd 


were sodden, 


from my nest, the weight of the packs 
shifted astern and a rope made fast 
to the bow. My rather damp consort 
attached himself to the business end of 
the rope and instructed Bill to resume 
his place in the bow and keep it ¢lear 
of the rocks. Up they moved; some- 
times by inches, sometimes as fast as 
my lord and master’s feet could carry 
them. Thus another quarter of a mile 
was put behind us. 


HE river had by this time become 

so shallow that portaging was ac- 
cepted as inevitable, and we reclined 
upon the dank banks to allow our 
breaths to catch up with us. The rain 
squall had passed over and a warm 
fog was drifting in. All was well along 
the Indian. 

I was idly tossing red maple buds 
into the eddy when one suddenly dis-. 
appeared. It was too much for the 
overheated Bill. Out came his rod, and 
before our family realized what was 
happening, Bill, spitting a cigaret out 
in sections, was calling for a landing 
net. First blood to William! 

The portage-to-come was forgotten. 
My husband and his wife dove for their 
rods. , 

Being an amateur I fished with a 
minnow, as did my husband and, after 
several futile casts, Bill. But it didn’t 
matter to me what the other two were 
fishing with, nor what they were catch- 
ing; there was a trout out there some- 
where making ardent love to my min- 
now. It didn’t matter that I struck too 
quickly, or not quickly enough; that 
sharp tug which carried my line, time 
and again, in a short curve was giv- 
ing me the thrill of my life. I was 
beginning to understand why big he- 
men tremble at the strike of a trout. 
The “bug” -had bitten... deep. It 
didn’t matter that, when the smoke of 
battle had cleared, and the rods were 
once more taken down, I had only one 
beautiful little half-pounder reposing in 
the bag. I’d caught my first fish! 

(Continued on page 309) 
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table that authors 
writing of a land 
teeming with gazelle, 
buffalo, lion and rhino 
should neglect the 
feathered game, and yet 
Kenya Colony (British 
East Africa) can boast 
of some of the finest bird 
shooting in the world. 
The settlers are well 
aware of this and sup- 
plement their larders to 
a marked extent; nor is 
this difficult, for a few 
hundred yards’ stroll 
from the main buildings 
on almost any of the 
farms suffices to bring 
the would-be hunter into 
the midst of numerous 
covies. In the wilder 
districts, such as the 
Northern Frontier Prov- 
ince, the trader and 
hunter finds the game 
. birds a welcome addition 
to his bag and an excel- 
lent change from the 
usual diet of antelope 
steak. There are five groups from 
which to pick and choose, namely: 
guinea fowl, spur fowl, sand grouse, 
quail and bustard; and since most of 
these occur in great abundance, he need 
not stint himself. In fact, his bag will 
depend only upon his immediate wants 
and to some extent on the type of bird 
selected as his quarry. 

Every one is well acquainted with 
the guinea fowl (numida meleagris), 
whether in the form of squab broilers 
for $3.50 a portion at the Ritz, or as 
the noisy and impudent inhabitants of 
our barn yards. To be really appreci- 
ated, they must be seen in their native 
setting. In the semi-arid bush country, 
especially where the level of the plain 
is broken by an occasional rocky popje, 
one encounters great flocks of these 
birds, particularly during the period 
preceding pairing and nesting: When 
the rains have freshened up the land- 
scape the flocks scatter, reassembling 
some months later, augmented by the 
half-grown young. They roost night 
after night in some particular clump 
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|‘ seems almost inevi- 


GAME BIRDS 
of Last Africa 


of thorn bushes or grove trees, from 
whence broad, well-beaten trails of 
their own making lead to their favorite 
feeding grounds and water. They usu- 
ally prefer patches of rich, loamy earth, 
known locally as black cotton soil. 
Their preference is in all probability 
due to the fact that the cotton soil 
crumbles when dry instead of baking 
with a hard crust, as do the more com- 
mon red clays. Though guinea fowl 
may always be met with in the black 
cotton areas, they are by no means 
limited to them, and they flourish under 
the most adverse conditions. Most of 
their range is over a sparsely covered 
land, a thorn bush here, another a 
dozen yards away, with scattered 
bunches of long, tough grass in between. 
Except during and immediately: after 
the rains, insects are relatively scarce 
and plant seeds few. Yet one never 
shoots a guinea fowl that proves to be 
excessively lean. 

The life of the guinea fowl is a more 
or less well regulated affair. Just 
before sunrise the whole flock, one 


after another, take wing 
and with great outcry 
fly down from their 
roosts. Assembled on the 
ground they work their 
way slowly to their chos- 
en water hole, frequently 
timing their arrival for 
about eleven o’clock, 
During the heat of the 
day they doze in what- 
ever shade may be avail- 
able, indulging in fre- 
quent dust baths or 
pruning themselves 
sleepily. When the 
cooler hours of evening 
approach, they again 
forage about, returning 
to their selected roosts 
with what any casual 
observer would consider 
an unnecessary amount 
of noise. One bird will 
take off, cackling at the 
top of its lungs and 
make an awkward land- 
ing on some branch fif- 
teen or twenty feet above 
the ground. Another 
will attempt to lodge 
along side, and in the resultant confu- 
sion both will balance wildly for a 
moment and then, with a last despair- 
ing shriek, give up the unequal struggle 
and return to earth to repeat the per- 
formance later. 


HEY are ideal shooting for the pot 

hunter, as they are large, well 
fleshed and slow flying. The settlers 
usually take them from the ground 
with a small caliber rifle, while the 
porters on safari knock them over with 
their rongas or throwing sticks. At 
certain times, however, they flush easily 
and afford excellent sport. During the 
mating and nesting seasons they are 
quite wild and ever on the alert for 
any suspicious object. Whén in this 
mood they become a perfect pest to the 
earnest hunter. As soon as one at- 
tempts a stalk, all their baser instincts 
are aroused. They are not satisfied 
with merely gazing contemptuoysly 
upon a crawling, sweating human, 
dragging a heavy Holland and Hflland 
400 through thorn and over/ lava. 
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Neither will running up and down with 
half raised wings, outstretched neck 
and foolish clown face content them. 
No—they apparently consider it their 
pounden duty to their kind, after these 
preliminaries, to rise rocket-like, 
screaming madly, no matter how inno- 
cent the intentions of the stranger they 
have just discovered. Of course, when 
this performance has been repeated 
three or four times, even the most 
unsuspecting antelope or buffalo will 
become nervous and brand the general 
vicinity as unhealthy. There have been 
impetuous souls who, having been har- 
assed beyond human endurance by these 
idiotic fowl, blew them into Kingdom 
Come with a large bore rifle. Such 
harsh treatment settles them once and 
for all, but it is surprising how much 
number 6 shot they can absorb without 
apparent injury. This is accounted 
for by the protection which their heavy 
body and wing feathers afford. 

Besides the common species of guinea 
fowl, there are other and rarer ones 
varying mainly in plumage and 
distribution. The vulturine 
guinea fowl (Mimida Vultu- 
rina) has a different shaped 
head, smaller horn and wattles. 
They possess less feathers on 
the throat, but boast a superb 
hackle and saddle of long nar- 
row cerulean plumes. These 
feathers are greatly sought 
after by the safari porters, who 
like to stick them in their 
greasy, disreputable hats. The 
vulturine is to be met with only 
in hottest and driest portions of 
the bush, being better fitted to 
survive in a region almost desti- 
tute of water than the commoner 
species. In the rain forests of 
Kenya, Marsabit and possibly 
other mountains, lives a third 
species, shyer than the others and with 
a darker plumage. They may gather 
in flocks but usually they are only seen 
singly or at most two or three at a 
time. They seldom can be flushed, but 
prefer to run and hide in the dense 
undergrowth. As a result they are not 
often hunted except in the small native 
clearings and are of little value to the 
sportsman. 


NXT in importance to the guinea 
fowl, especially in the matter of 
abundance, stand the spur fowl (genus 
Galloperdrix). They are not as large 
as the guinea fowl, but have the advan- 
tage, from the culinary viewpoint, of 
superior succulence and flavor: Though 
resembling our quail in shape of body 
and to a certain extent, also, in the 
color of their plumage, they stand 
nearer to our domestic chickens. They 
are about the size of a bantam and 
have yellow wattles, while the legs of 
the adult males bear the small spurs 
which give rise to their local name. 
Their range coincides rough'v with 
that of the guinea fowl. though they 
are somewhat more widely distributed. 


in the forest they are represented by a 
species known as guarri, which, as 
might be expected, shows a tendency 
towards darker coloration. Apparently 
spur fowl seldom roost in trees and are 
reluctant to perch out of danger, even 
when pursued by some enemy on the 
ground. They go about in small covies, 
up to a dozen or so in number, and as 
game birds they require more skill to 
bag than the guinea fowl. They are 


Sometimes difficult to flush and a dog is 


needed to obtain really good sport. The 
safari pot hunter, intent upon his next 
meal, is not so particular, and using a 
.22 is just as well pleased to roll them 
over sitting. Where conditions favor, 
the spur fowl simply swarm and there 
are well substantiated records of over 
five hundred falling in a single fore- 
noon to four guns, supported by two 
dogs. There are not a gréat many good 
bird dogs in Kenya, for it is a long, hot 
journey out through the Red Sea and 
a trying climate even after safe arrival. 
Besides which, ticks and thorns and 
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Overshadowed by the lure of big- 
game shooting, it is, perhaps, only 
natural that the game birds 
Africa have been neglected by 
present-day writers. 
has written an informative dis- 
cussion on this little-known subject. 


Mr. 
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strange tropical diseases take their toll 
and consequently the settler is usually 
satisfied to take in the field with him a 
few curs,:trained to retrieve (after a 
fashion). Their principal duty is to 
tree a guinea or spur fowl and hold its 
attention until the hunter can bring it 
down. Another method frequently em- 
ployed is to sit quite still in some 
favored locality, picking off such birds 
as stroll by. The cock spur fowl are 
in the habit of mounting on some rock 
or low stub from whence to challenge 
the world. When sufficiently hungry, 
one is, on occasion, just mean enough 
to accept the challenge and eat the 
challenger, broiled over an open fire an 
hour or so later. 

Strange to say, the birds pay little 
or no attention to a shot from a small 
caliber rifle. It is common enough to 
see a spur fowl jump a foot or so into 
the air when a bullet strikes short and 


then eagerly run forward in search of. 


the queer bug that bit so hard. Need- 
less to say, this misplaced confidence 
in a cruel and unjust world is often 
fatal. So innocent are they that their 
brethren may be slain along side of 
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them and lie expiring at their feet 
while the uninjured continue to peck 
about contentedly. Sometimes when 
one of the flock is injured (and this 
applies more particularly to guinea 
fowl), all the birds in the vicinity will 
come rushing up to discover what 
makes their friend flop about so 
strangely. The boom of a shot gun 
makes them nervous and as shells are 
both heavy and expensive, a .22 in the 
hands of an expert rifleman is far 
more satisfactory, when only the larder 
is considered. This is, of course, pot 
hunting pure, simple and unadorned, 
but, in a grim and primitive country, 
one cannot always be bothered by frills 
and niceties of conduct. 


HEREAS the preceding types of 
game bird are often considered as 
just so much meat, the sand grouse 
(Pteroclurus alchatus) furnish the 
finest kind of sport. Despite their 
feathered feet, they are more closely 
akin to doves. The resemblance is very 
marked in flight, when their 
quick dodging and long wings 
emphasize the similarity. They 
will suddenly pitch up in covies 
of four or five from between 
hummocks of coarse grass 
where their protective dusty 
brown coloring had concealed 
of them. Away they fly with rapid 
wing beats, dodging and zig- 
zagging between the thorn 
bushes, then suddenly dropping 
out of sight. They are about 
the same size as our mourning 
doves, so that they furnish a 
most exciting target and a bag 
of six or so obviously necessi- 
tates a good eye. They are not 
nearly as prolific as the larger 
game birds and their dark meat 
is not so pleasant, yet there can 
be no doubt that the hunter who is 
proficient with a shotgun can get the 
thrill of a life time out of sand grouse 
shooting. The Duke of York, admit- 
tedly one of the finest guns in England, 
shot these grouse along the Siolo River 
and confessed that there was more real 
sport in a brace of these gamey birds 
brought down in the bush than in a 
thousand pheasant or grouse slaughter- 
ed in drives at home. 

Smallest of all, smaller than our own 
Bobwhite, is the African quail (Co- 
turnix Africana). They are seldom 
seen in large covies as are their cousins 
in our own South, but going off singly 
or in twos or threes like so many bul- 
lets, they furnish plenty of excitement. 
Anyone who can bring down enough of 
these birds to make a meal for the 
hungry white members of a safari can 
truthfully claim that he is a skillful 
shot. The quail, when flushed, dodge 
about between the thorn bushes in a 
fashion even more bewildering than the 
sand grouse. As one settler disgustedly 
remarked, “You need a bushel of salt 
to put on their tails and the little 

(Continued on page 318) 
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DONALD STILLMAN, Associate Editor 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


eS 18 ioe 


WILL H. DILG PASSES ON 


ILL H. DILG, founder of the Izaak Walton 

League and its first President, is dead. The 

tempestuous career of this remarkable man, 
vibrant with the soul and spirit of a crusader, 
closed at the Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat Hos- 
pital at Washington, D. C., on the night of March 
27th. 

Following the loss of his little son—drowned in 
the upper Mississippi—Dilg, who was head of a 
large advertising agency, gave up his work and 
threw himself into the organizing of the Izaak 
Walton League and the consummation of the things 
to which it was dedicated. He was endowed with 
a fiery faith, and a series of remarkable accom- 


plishments stand as a monument to his genius and 


courage. The work in Washington, to which he 
gave the final shred of his physical being, was the 
establishment of a department of conservation 
under a new cabinet portfolio. He has been a pa- 
thetic figure, but his high purposes commanded the 
respect of all. His courage enabled him to carry 
on until his work was well advanced and it will un- 
doubtedly be taken up by the League. 


A movement has been started to bring the body 
to the West for interment on a promontory over- 
looking the Winneshiek Bottoms near Daven- 
port, Iowa. This area forms the center of a three- 
hundred mile tract which Mr. Dilg was instru- 
mental in having set aside for the federal fish and 
game preserve. Will Dilg suffered, but the ban- 
ners of his faith he held high and carried far, and 
demonstrated that he was a leader of men. 


DEFINING A MINNOW 


HE state of Minnesota has defined the minnow 

as a species of fish that on maturity does not 

exceed the length of four inches. This is an 

important decision, and some such ruling should 

be made in every state, so that anglers will know 

ee what fish can legally be caught and used as 
ait. 

Although some minnows do attain a length of 
more than four inches the majority of them do not. 
On the contrary, the bass, the pickerel, the perch 
all attain a length of more than four inches on 
maturity, consequently it is unlawful to use them, 
and the man who catches, or has them in his min- 
now pail is liable under the law. 
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BIOLOGICAL SURVEY ISSUES NEW 
BULLETIN ON GAME BREEDING 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Jardine has the 
Biological Survey directed along constructive 
lines. The first bulletin issued since Mr. Red- 

dington became chief of the Bureau announces 
under date of March 18th that W. L. McAtee, one 
of the most accomplished members of the staff, has 
been sent abroad and that during the next three 
months he will visit various places in Germany, 
Holland, France and England to investigate their 
propagation of migratory waterfowl, some of which 
are of the same species as occur in the U.S. The 
methods and equipments used will come under his 
observation and study, both as regards American 
species of birds propagated there, and those spe- 
cies that have rarely or never been introduced and 
raised in this country. 

The Department of Agriculture further an- 
nounces that the work upon which Mr. McAtee has 
been sent is only preliminary to a still more active 
and educational campaign in the interests of game 
bird farming. The Department has issued a new 
Bulletin No. 1521 F, entitled “The Propagation 
of Game Birds” by Mr. McAtee. This bulletin 
points out the possibilities of game propagation. 
It states that enough has been accomplished al- 
ready to prove that increase in successful game 
farming is limited only by the area, expenditure 
and effort devoted to it. This book will be sent to 
anyone on request as long as the supply for free 
distribution lasts. 

The educational work that the Department is 
engaging in will soon be taken up and supported 
by the Agricultural Colleges of the country. To- 
day the more progressive institutions are planning 
the establishment of game farms and the addition 
of a course in game breeding to their regular col- 
lege work. They will undoubtedly do so as soon 
as the subject has been more fully developed and 
competent instructors are available. 


MICHIGAN DECISION OF 
WIDE IMPORTANCE 


STREAM that will float a log is navigable 

and as such becomes a public highway. This 

decision has been handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of the state of Michigan. The prin- 
ciple involved is of far-reaching consequence and 
interests anglers and sportsmen everywhere as it 
will undoubtedly serve as a precedent in other 
states. 

The history of the decision is as follows: 

In the lower courts of Michigan, a riparian 
owner secured judgment against an angler for 
trespassing by fishing in a stream that flowed 
through his land. The fisherman was wading the 
stream and the Supreme Court held he was within 
his rights. 

The decision concedes that the riparian owner 
inasmuch as he owns the land on both sides of the 
stream, owns the bottom of the stream but, says 
the court: he does not own the water and he does 
not own the fish;.so far as they are capable of 
ownership they belong to the state for the common 
benefit of the people. 
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LEGISLATURES VS. CONSERVATION 
COMMISSIONERS 


N his annual message to the Legislature of New 
York, Governor Smith clearly points out the 
desirability of transferring to the Department 

of Conservation some of the work that is now being 
done by the Legislature. 

The Governor said: 

“Year after year the Legislature is flooded 
with bills fixing by law the size, condition, 
manner, method and the season for the taking 
of fish and game of all kinds within the State. 
It is a deliberate waste of the time of the 
Legislature. Why not pass a general law con- 
ferring authority upon the Conservation 
Commissioner to fix these matters entirely by 
rule and regulation rather than have the time 
of the State taken up in fixing them by law? 
At the last session more than fifty bills were 
sent to the Executive dealing with the size of 
lobsters, the size of fish, the manner and 
method and time of taking them, all of which 
received Executive approval or disapproval 
upon the recommendation of the Conservation 
Commissioner. Why not let him pass upon 
the whole subject in the first instance and save 
the State of New York the expense and an- 
noyance of writing these rules and regulations 
into the statute law of the State?” 


To carry out the idea of the Governor, a bill has 
been prepared, providing for an Advisory Council, 
at whose meetings all matters of change in seasons, 
and the like, would be taken up and recommenda- 
tions made to the Conservation Department. The 
members of this Council were to be elected from 
different sections of the State, according to di- 
visions now in force. 


THE RESTOCKING OF ARIZONA 
WITH ELK 


T one time the State of Arizona harbored 
thousands of elk, deer and wild turkeys, and 
early settlers tell of bringing back six-mule- 

team wagons loaded with elk killed for holiday 
feasts. With the entry of the cattlemen and set- 
tlers in the country around the headwaters of the 
Blue and Little Colorado Rivers in the early eigh- 
ties, however, the big game began to disappear, 
and the last elk was killed in this region near 
Mount Ord in 1898. Although the Indians and set- 
tlers did some hunting in the Blue Range, it is 
believed the depletion of the ranges by dense stock- 
ing with cattle was the principal cause of the ex- 
termination of the elk. 

A most commendable effort is now being made to 
restock this old range with these noble animals. 
The Arizona State Game Department, the Forest 
Service and the Biological Survey, working with 
local interests, have just placed a herd of twenty- 
three elk on the Blue Range Game Refuge in the 
Apache National Forest. 

Before the new herd was turned loose on the 
Blue Range, the very few local settlers were ap- 
praised of the possibility that the elk might do 
some damage to farm crops in the vicinity should 
they multiply rapidly, but there was practically 
no opposition to placing them there. The farmers 
were enthusiastically in favor of it, and when the 


elk actually arrived there was a great deal of in- 
terest evinced by the local population. Sportsmen 
in the vicinity contributed toward the cost of es- 
tablishing the herd. It is expected the elk will 
again become sufticiently numerous there to fur- 
nish a certain amount of. hunting each fall to re- 
move the surplus. 

The elk liberated in the Blue Range were brought 
from the Yellowstone National Park. When they 
were liberated, each one had to be dragged out of 
the truck with ropes, but once in the open again, 
they left at a run for the high points on either 
side of the canyon, appearing little the worse for 
the trip. There were turned loose seventeen grown 
cows, two yearli:g heifers, one two-year and three 
yearling bulls. 

The Blue Range refuge comprises one of the 
largest remaining wildernesses in the Southwest, 
where, it is thought, crop damage by the elk will 
remain at a minimum. It is rough country, almost 
uninhabited, and the newly estavlished herd is ex- 
pected to thrive. 


ROADSIDE PLANTING 


AKS are more generally useful for roadside 
planting than any other kind of tree. 
There are species of this tree native to 

nearly all parts of the country. Maples are next 
in importance for a large part of the country, but 
as the most-used species are not well adapted for 
the purpose, the selection must be carefully made. 

The most promising trees for the cooler dry 
regions are the green ash, black locust, hackberry, 
thornless honeylocust, and poplars, with boxelder, 
willow, and poplars for the extremes of cold and 
drought, according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. In warm dry climates the eucalypts, 
or gums, the palms, the Jerusalem thorn, and the 
mesquite are good. 

Success in roadside tree planting depends on 
properly locating the plants along the highway, 
selecting suitable varieties, and adequately pro- 
tecting them from thoughtless persons, roving 
stock, and insects and diseases. 

The best effects in roadside planting are usually 
produced by giving the predominant place to the 
common plants of the neighborhood, being intro- 
duced plants in subordinate positions. Next in 
desirability are plants from regions having similar 
growing conditions either in: this country or 
abroad. 


ILLINOIS BOND ISSUE UP 
FOR CONSIDERATION 


HERE is now before the legislature of the 
state of Illinois a measure proposing the 
authorization of a twenty million dollar bond 

issue, the money to be used in purchasing marsh 
and other lands for hunting and fishing purposes. 
The act provides that the land should spread over 
the entire state, as nearly proportional to the 
population as possible. 

The bonds are to run for more than thirty years 
at not more than 4%. They are to be retired from 
the funds derived from the sale of hunting and 
fishing licenses. At the present time this aggre- 
gates approximately $500,000 a year. The plan is 
similar to the one on which the highway system of 
the state is based. 
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with the self long bow and the steps 

in its making. I do not claim, how- 
ever, that my methods are superior to 
others, but this effort is made in the 
hope that some may benefit by such 
experience as I have had. I shall as 
briefly as possible set forth the most 

‘ important points in the making of a 
bow and leave the many fine distinc- 
tions for the future, as it is impossible 
for the beginner to appreciate and in- 
corporate them in his work. 

However, by carefully following the 
instructions here given, the amateur 
can turn out a tackle of which he need 
not be ashamed and with which he can 
hit the mark, and that, of course, is the 
ultimate object of all archery. 

In my opinion, the rock upon which 
many founder is that of being over 
bowed (using a bow beyond: one’s 
strength). It is a mistake and a serious 
one that nearly every beginner makes, 
and it has caused many to abandon 
archery with the firm conviction that 
they could never shoot with more than 
an occasional gold. For this reason, 
our first bow shall be a light one, not 
to exceed forty pounds and five pounds 
less would be better and do not for a 
moment entertain the idea that you are 
stronger than the average, even so, a 
heavy bow will gain you nothing until 
you have mastered the basic principles. 

The self long bow is’made from a 
single stave and its -length should 
approximate the height of the man who 
shoots it. At one stroke let us settle 
the question of wood and choose for our 
weapon lemonwood. It is close and 
straight-grained, works easily and pro- 
duces a very fine bow. It-is inexpensive 
and a stave may be obtained from any 
dealer in archery supplies. 

Before proceeding with the actual 
work, it might be well to acquaint our- 
selves with some of the terms used: 

1. Handle—the part of the bow 
which is grasped in the hand. 

2. Upper limb—half of tow above 
handle. 
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8. Lower limb—half of bow 
below handle. 

4. Back—flat side of bow. 

5. Belly—round side of bow, 
opposite back. 

6. Nocks—tips of various 
materials to secure string. 

The tools required are few: a 
jack plane, block plane, saw, 
wood rasp and small scraper 
blade such as carpenters use, 
and this point I wish to stress, 
keep your tools at a keen edge. 
A master could do but little with 
dull steel. If you do not understand 
how to sharpen a scraper, have a car- 
penter do it for you. Also secure from 
a garage a strip of Three-M-ite or 
emery tape. This is not necessary but 
helps. The dimensions, as shown in 
the sketch, are taken from a forty- 
pound bow and will serve as a guide. 

Your stave may be warped; if so, 
let the concave side form the back of 
the bow. This will give it more resili- 
ency and help to overcome any tendency 
to follow the string. With your plane, 
which should be set fine, smooth this 
side of the stave. Do not plane against 
the grain, and from now on, work 
slowly. Many a stave is ruined in the 
anxiety to get the bow done quickly. 
Do not try to complete it in a day and 
do not leave it without first applying a 
coat of shellac. This is to 
prevent checks. 

With a straight edge mark 
down the center of 
the back, it will 
help in tapering 
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the limbs evenly, 
Draw a line across 
the exact center of 
the stave, another 
@ 1%” above this mark 
and one 2%” below it, 
This 4” space will 
form the handle. It 
is now evident that 
the limbs will be of 
unequal lengths. The 
longer is termed the 












upper limb, and, as 
the name implics, is 
the one uppermost in shooting, there- 
fore, the arrow will pass 1%” above 






exact center or just above the top of 
the handle. Now, with plane and 
scraper, work the back of your stave 
to the dimensions given for width, 
sighting along its length frequently to 
see that both sides of the limbs taper 
evenly. The lower limb may be worked 
to practically the same dimensions as 
the upper but just a shade stronger. 
You may find it more convenient to 
make a pattern, place it on the stave, 
mark around it and dress to the line. 

Next lay the stave on its back and 
work the belly to within a 7s” or so of 
the dimensions given for depth. This 
may also be done with the aid of a 
pattern. The ye” allows for a little 
leeway and will be worked away in the 
finishing process, 
The construction of 
the belly is the most 
important, also the 
most difficult, to 
form. Some advise 
a high crested con- 
tour or gothic arch, 
which is termed 
stacking a bow. 
This makes for a 
brilliant cast but is 
liable to fracture 
Others choose a low 
are which makes 4 
pleasant bow to 
shoot, one that will 
rarely break, but 
also one that follows 
the string and lacks 
the resiliency. Select 
the happy medium. 
It should be a full 
roman arch or neal- 
ly so. Work off the 
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corners with plane and file and then 
proceed to round this part of your bow 
with a scraper. Turn it this way and 
that, letting the light strike it at dif- 
ferent angles and taking off very light 
shavings. Work slowly, by haste you 
will undoubtedly ruin the stave. Keep 
the sides of the belly of equal contour. 
You can very easily make this part of 
the bow lopsided, so guard against this 
constantly. When it is nicely rounded, 
place the handle of the bow in a vise, 
back downward, lay the strip of Three- 
M-ite or emery tape across the belly 
and, with an end in each hand, run up 
and down the limb, performing the 
motions of a boot-black shining your 
shoes; it will quickly grind off slight 
irregularities, leaving a smooth surface. 

The stave is now fairly well worked 
out and the nocks or tips are needed 
next. These may be purchased, if you 
wish, in either metal or horn, but I 
prefer horn and also to make my own. 
Horn nocks have been used for cen- 
turies and to me it seems that to sub- 
stitute metal destroys much of the 
romantic charm that this weapon has 
brought from the past. 

Secure a pair of cow’s horns and cut 
off three or four inches of the tips. 
These must be solid. Now drill a con- 
ical hole in them to a depth of one inch. 
A good tool for this purpose may be 
made from a xe” drill bit and ground 
to a point, the taper being, of course, 
an inch long or slightly more. A small 
stick may be fitted to these holes to 
hold the horns while being worked. 


O describe their contour would be 
rather difficult, but much easier to 
illustrate. An emery wheel is admir- 
able for the rouging out process, after 
which they may be shaped with file and 
scraper. The groove which holds the 
string is most easily made with a rat 
tail file. They should be polished; this 
is best accomplished with linseed oil 
and pumice stone. It will accentuate 
the color of the horn and add much to 
the appearance of the finished bow. 
The string must stand a tremendous 
strain and I know of nothing better 
than Barbours number six Irish Flax. 
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Lay off nine strands of equal length 
and eighteen inches longer than the 
bow. Divide these equally into groups 
of three and wax thoroughly with a 
composition of three parts beeswax to 
one part rosin. 

Taking one of these groups, fasten 
an end to a nail or hook and lay the 
threads in a pyramid, each touching 
the other, being careful not to let the 
threads cross. The appearance of the 
finished string will well repay you for 
this care. Give the whole a dozen turns 
from you and holding the loose end to 
keep it from unwinding. Rub the 
strand vigorously with a heavy piece 
of paper. This sets the threads. Re- 
peat this performance with the other 
two groups. Now fasten the ends of 
all three and pyramid the three strands 
exactly as you did the three threads of 
the first group. Give the whole a dozen 
turns toward you, wax again and rub 
with paper as before. 

You now have a three strand rope 
and are ready to form the loops or eyes. 
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CHALK LINE. 


These are about two and a half inches 
long and are made simply by splicing 
an end back into the strand. This 
three strand rope splice is so commonly 
known, I will not describe it. The 
actual splicing need not extend to a 
depth of more than four or five inches 
and should be tapered in the last inch 
or two. Both eye and splice will wear 
better if served and the serving of the 
eye is more readily performed if done 
before the splice is made. From tip of 
eye to tip of eye should be about two 
inches less than the distance of the 
bow from nock to nock. The string 
opposite the arrow plate should also 
be served for a distance of three inches 
as illustrated. 


HAVE mentioned the initial steps 

in forming the bow, the nocks and 
the string in the sequence in which they 
will appear in the work, although nocks 
and strings should be made first so as 
to be in readiness for the final stages 
of completing your weapon. 

For these last steps we will need a 
tiller. This is nothing more than a 

(Continued on page 319) 
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Medical Training 
Selecting Tobacco 


Some fclks act on “hunches,” some on 
emotion, some on pet theories, and still 
others on cold logic. 

Here is a pipe smoker in the “logic’ 
class. And the reason, as he explains, is 
that for three years he has been taught 
to take nothing for granted. 


Mr. Plaine, the medical student in 
question, writes as follows: 


427 Lyons Avenue 
Newark, N. J.’ 


Larus & Bro. Co. Oct. 16, 1926. 


Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Most medical students by the time they 
reach the third year of their work have 
absorbed the scientific spirit. That is, 
we take nothing for granted unless it 
has been confirmed by experiment or 
other reliable means. Prove it, we say! 

Some time ago I decided to start smok- 
ing a pipe. Choosing the pipe was easy 
enough, but finding the tobacco to go 
with it was not so easy. I experimented, 
trying one tobacco after another. Some 
would have a fragrant aroma, but oh— 
what a taste they would leave! Others 
left my mouth like a furnace. A few 
reminded me of a poorly ventilated chem- 
ical laboratory. 

I had almost decided that what I was 
looking for—a cool, sweet taste and a 
pleasant aroma—was impossible. Finally, 
I took the advice of one of the fellows 
and tried your good ole blue can. Eu- 
reka! You can’t get me away from it 


now. 
You should call Edgeworth—money’s 
worth.” 


Sincerely yours, 
Irving H. Plaine. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth 
we make this offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wherever 

- and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 7 S. 
21st Street, Rich- 

mond, Va. 
We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c that is 
just the thing for outdoor men who love 
their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


Boe your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 


the Edgeworth station. 
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(Continued from page 265) 


woods so dense and ice so deep, were 
economizing the precious ground and 
trying to see how many of her darlings 
she could get together in one mountain 
wreath. Altogether this is the richest 
subalpine garden I have ever found, a 
perfect flower elysium.” 

Perhaps Rainier’s greatest claim to 
fame is the vast mantle of glacial ice 
enshrouding the central peak. Twenty- 
eight rivers of ice, many born of the 
summit snows, course down the shoul- 
ders of the old volcano. The largest 
system of glaciers on any single moun- 
tain peak in the world is the boast of 
old Rainier. The Nisqually, largest ice 
stream on the Paradise Valley side of 
the Park, has a forward movement in 
mid-summer of about sixteen inches a 
day. Meeting its melting point at the 
3,000 foot level, the Nisqually river 
forms and the glacial waters flow on 
; down through the valleys and away to 
the sea. Great crevasses in the ice 
stream are many hundreds of feet deep, 
and intimate exploration of the glacial 
mass is made under guide direction 
without danger. 





Warm currents of air have melted 
out great ice caverns at the terminus 
of the Paradise Glacier. The ice caves, 
extending back under the glacier for 
hundreds of feet, are explored daily and 
offer unending interest. The sunlight 
transmitted through the great ice walls 
presents a fantastically beautiful sym- 
phony of color. 

From the Skyline Trail or hundreds 
of other vantage points near Paradise 
Inn, panoramic visions of wide expanse 
and magnificent beauty are seen. Sun- 
rise or twilight as seen from Alta 
Vista are memorable experiences to the 
lover of the wonderful in nature. 

This mountain of many moods, of 
ever changing personalities, home of 
the Great Spirit of aboriginal legend, 
still inspires the same reverence that 
dominated the lives of the early Siwash. 
To men of more modern times who 
scoff at early superstition and nature 
worship this grand old mountain is still 
Nature’s vast cathedral, is now and 
ever will be, “The Mountain That Was 


God.” 


Following the Kingfisher 


(Continued from page 264) 


crumbling relics of a great water-wheel. 
At that time in the afternoon it proved 
a dark spot, but alive with echoes, 
where the stream, jammed into a sluice, 
leaps into a pool seven feet deep, and 
as effervesecent as old champagne. 
George suggested that such a fasci- 
nating place was far too good for bait 
fishing, and I agreed. So we cast with 
wet flies on number twelve hooks, and 
for a long while we had some most ex- 
cellent practice, with no apparent re- 
sults, Then, just when we were about 


Wave length 256 Seek to ramble farther, my comrade hooked a 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you 


beauty and landed it neatly. A moment 
later he was fast to another one, so I 
moved away to try what solitude might 
do. 

Farther upstream I flicked the fly 
right into the shadow of the crumbling 
wheel. “WHACK! !” A sturdy trout 
leaped at the lure and was caught, 
albeit by the veriest edge of his lip. 
And then how he did rush! For the 
first and only time that day I really 
needed my landing-net, but it lay beside 
the road, and far out of reach. Mo- 
mently I feared that my fish would foul 
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. the line in the ancient machinery at the | 
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upper end of the pool. And so, in the 
end, I secured the trout in my hat. 
This foolish act cost me a cold, but I 
did not regret soaking my head- -gear 
when I found the trout so thick that I 
had to give it a perceptible squeeze to 
force it through the slot’ in my creel. 
Of most early season fish’ it may be 
said that you can push them through 
two at a time, and no difficulty. The 
trout in this Dutchess stream were 
darker in hue than those which we had 
secured farther south, but they ran 
heavier, and were better fighters. 


OVELY as these small streams in 

New York are, we found one in 
northern New Jersey which does not 
suffer by comparison. It is known 
locally as “West Brook,” and winds 
south, not far from Greenwood Lake. 
A friend guided us there, after we had 
found the bigger creeks and rivers so 
beset with sportsmen that their bending 
rods, whipping every inch of available 
water, reminded one of the French 
landscape. 

Whenever friends in the big city be- 
wail the difficulty in the way of their 
finding any fish within reasonable dis- 
tance of their offices, I remember with 
pleasure how easily we made our way 
to that Jersey brook. We rose at six- 
thirty, but by eleven o’clock were once | 
more following the kingfisher up a 
valley, through which rambles a con-| 
siderable stream. 

Into what pleasant ways our crested} 
guide led us! ever and anon springing 
his rattle at our approach, or flitting 
azure-winged from a willow, and her- 
alding us to farther distances. How 
green were the meadows through which 
our brook hummed, swift and waist- 
deep! How golden gleamed the cowslip | 
chalices, and how lovely showed the} 
hepaticas, just peeping’ forth! In the 
short interval since our New York sal- 
lies, the tide of the year had already 
brimmed fuller. | 

The first fall is a delightful place to} 
angle. The water, forced into a granite 
sluice, shoots downward in a fan-shaped 
jet, glistening and vociferous. Nearby 
nestles a cottage, with a row of bee- 
hives, an orchard’ musical with bees, 
and a pasture where a flock of sheep | 
stared mildly at us. Some lambs rus-| 
tled away in a panic, among them the| 
most wonderful, woolly black eweling 
that ever bleated. A glimpse at hens 
snuggled in the dust, of a bandit hawk 
spread aloft like a fan between us and 
the sun, and we entered a gorge. Under 
the hemlocks the brook roared from! 
ledge to ledge, with many a fascinating | 
riffle, and many a haunted pool. 








IGHT there we prepared our pisca- 

tory offerings, inhaling the while| 
the perfume of New Jersey uplands— 
an unmistakable blend of the odors of 
trap-rock, of hemlock, and of sweet- 
grass. And now, as feeling his mission 
accomplished, our kingfisher left us 
with one last defiant rattle, strangely 
diminished in power by the growing 
Voice of the stream. 
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ig te iw: NEITHER pouring rain nor teeahing seas can 
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Water-Proof! 


Submerged for weeks without 
the slightest effect on the fat hot 
spark — this demonstration of 
Elto’s battery and coil proves 


Forward & Reverse 


You can start your Caille motor at the dock, and 
let it warm up. Then you can glide off—fast or 
slow, forwar ‘or back, by merely raising or low- 
erin, rue mocting handle. $32.00 puts this won- 
derful outboard motor on your boat—the rest 
in easy payments. Get full facts—write today. 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6228 Second Blvd., Dept. D, Detroit, Mich. 


rake 


SEND for FREE BOOK 
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drown Elto ignition. No storm can put your 
Elto out of commission. 
cresting wave can short its fiery spark. When 
you want reliability most, the Super Elto’s bat- 
tery ignition gives you the most reliability. 
Hundreds of times you’ll be thankful for that fact —as 
you'll be grateful for quarter-turn starting every time you 
Step into the boat. 
ability and easy, positive quarter-turn starting — because 
of battery ignition. 


No drenching slap of 


Both are yours — weather-proof reli- 


In every other major particular of design and construction 
the Super Elto displays engineering equally advanced. 
Send for the new 1927 Catalog of the Super Elto. ELTO 
OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY, Ole Evinrude, Presi- 
dent, Mason Street, cnpereniet 11, Milwaukee. 














ey TELLS of ABOUT THE 
<© 15 New. Features 


as well as the many other features of the wonderful Motor 
that thrilled the world in 1926 by its remarkable: speed and 
power. You will want to knowespecially about “The Pilot” 








— a NEW device that steers your boatin any course you 
choose — straight or curved, without attention from any- 
one. Leaves you free to cast, or trollor rest. The New— 
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gico offers you man: other adyvantages—{mprovements in 
‘ower, in Speed. in Ease of Starting, im Stopp! ng, in 
mvenience and Durability. Find be all about a f 
ore you Choose any Motor. Get the facts now. 
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the World TALOG 
6 FREE/ 


The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money-saving prices. 
Prompt shipment fromfactories to you. 


RNR eee: 


The most complete line, including Step-Plane, Baby 
Buzz and Zip Plane; also most seaworthy models. 


and up p 
Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
durable. Easy to row and handle with oars. 


$48.00 
and up 


Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


Motor Boats 


and up 

With or wit engine. 16 to 26 ft. long. 

CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are inierestedin (22) 

——_——> TWO LARGE FACTORIES << 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


224Ann St. Write to 124 Elm St. 

: CORTLAND 
wisconsin (Bisher Place} mew YORK 
OM etal h a 


ted 11's FUN 
Oar Lock @ MU RoW! 


with this New, Any Position 
Can't Lose 
Ball and 
Ring Oar 
Lock. 
Lasts a 


Lifetime 


Simple 

Strong 
Nothing to 
Adjust or ee 
Wear out " : 
All Metal ¥@ 


If you can’t get 
it from your 
Dealer, send 

$1.25 and his 

name—you 'll 

have the first 
set in your 

town by 

Return Mail 


Put it on 
in § 
Minutes ! 
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A. SMITH CO. 
182-F HURON ST. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


COMPLETE 
Se 


aS 


Outboard 


Boats:-Canoes 


Have the Createst Vacation and Fishing Trips 
ever in a WHITE. Go at will in safety in the 
speedy, sturdy WHITE. Just the style you prefer 
—at a pleasing price. Write for illustrated 


catalog. 
E. M. WHITE & CO. 
Est. 1890 OLD TOWN, MAINE 


ARMY HAVERSAC 


heavy canvas, with leather sling, 
with pockets, for campers, farm- 
ers, woodsmen. 

Price $1.00 POSTPAID. 
Illustrated catalog, . 380 pages, 
issue 1927, .at 50 cents, shows 
tents, high-power rifles, helmets, 
saddles, ete. Special circular for 
2c stamp.” Established 1865. 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 

501 Broadway New York City 


Angling in such places is like leaping 
back into childhood. Almost uncon- 
sciously one races with his comrades to 
joint his rod, and pick his likeliest fly. 
Who will be first to try his luck? Even 

‘beneath the studied deliberation of 
|mature men at these times, one may ob- 
serve knots too swiftly tied, and boots 
pulled on too fast. 

And so it proved with us. In a 
moment or so each had completely for- 
gotten the existence of the others, nor 
would we remember until common 
hunger should drive us together for 
lunch. As for the cares of business, 
they had been erased from our brains 
as swiftly as if we had been wading 
in Lethe. Such memory-killing poten- 
cies have wild New Jersey brooks. 

Angling downstream we were seldom 
in deeper than our waists. But here 
and there yawned holes, black and 
bubbling, into which white water tum- 
bled. At such places, of course, brook 
trout were sure to bite, and in a few 
minutes we had caught several beauties. 
They were not very large, but what 
they lacked in bulk they made up in 

| suddenness and vigor. 

Their hunger spoke well of our brook, 
making us hopeful of larger quarry as 
we stumbled through the powerful cur- 
rent. It were purposeless to chronicle 
our experiences, save for one glorious 

/moment at the deepest, darkest pool on 

| the whole stream. It was a place where 
| the whole brook took a cropper over a 
barrier, into a swirling basin, in whose 
depths the water shook like midsummer 
mirage. 

Two boulders screened my approach, 
while I cast directly over one of them, 
with keen anticipation. But although 
I tried several flies, not a fin stirred. 
’T was then, I am free to confess, that I 
baited a hook with a plebeian worm, 
the liveliest in my box. And this bait, 
sunk by a split-shot, brought instant 
results. 

Hardly had it settled out of sight 
when there came a flash in the deeps, 
as a fish, all silver below but dark 
above, made a rush at the wriggling 
lure. But he only nosed it, so that I 
failed to strike him, Again he dashed 


out, and again I missed him. Then, 
casting into the very spot where the 
brook seethed under the rock, I felt a 
tug, and in an instant he was fast, 
Yes, he was fast; but I soon found him 
almost too much for the three-ounce 
rod, which bent like a straw at his 
every movement. 

Round I glanced for the net, but | 
had dropped it on a log some yards 
away, so that it was impossible to reach 
it. Meanwhile the fish alternately 
bolted around the pool or skimmed 
under the ledge, so that momently | 
feared he would cut the leader and 
escape. But all at once he ran straight 
toward me, I jerked in the slack-with 
my left hand, ignoring the reel, and by 
a lucky twitch flung the trout out of 
his element. 


7 effort, of course, disengaged 
the hook, for he had been held 
only by the lip. But he was flapping 
in the ferns where it was easy to 
pounce on him, and such a prize is well 
worth a pounce. He proved a rainbow 
trout, not huge, yet eighteen inches in 
length, and hefty enough to make a 
meal for a hungry angler. 

Lacking the pink spots of our be- 
loved native brook trout, this fish was, 
nevertheless, a marvelous thing to look 
at, with his lavender waist line, and 
shimmering silver under parts. Gal- 
lantly, too, showed the specklés on his 
back, and ever changing purplish hues 
along his stalwart sides. The resem- 
blance to. a rainbow was not convincing, 
but his beauty suggested rather that of 
the moon. Especially had this been true 
when I was playing him, catching occa- 
sional glimpses of a shifting, shimmer- 
ing crescent in the depths where he 
raced. 

To cook such a fish is easy enough, 
if one has hot coals over which to broil 
him, and a delicate dish he makes. But 
even if one has no coals he may do very 
well by using a hot pan, and plenty of 
melted butter. Plunged into this, and 
turned after a moment or so, the rain- 
bow trout’s skin holds the juices as in 
a glove, and well salted and peppered, 
it makes a feast well worth a trip to 
the Jersey hills, 


The High Cost of Bass 


(Continued from page 267) 
appetite: of the bass is both large and 


the right moment and either at early 
dawn or at late twilight quietly ap- 
proach the nest and by a well-controlled 
swish of a large net scoop up as many 
of the young as he can. Two, three, 
oftimes, four trips must be made to the 
nest to gather the little bass. 

No angler of merit can fail to appre- 
ciate the problems of bass culture the 
moment he realizes these two funda- 
mental conditions of bass life. First, 
that bass eggs demand natural nest 
conditions for hatching; second, that 
the instincts of bass play havoc upon 
their own young. 
| ‘Already it has been shown that the 


cannibalistic. One must follow the lit- 
tle bass from the time he is taken from 
the nest until he is stocked in lakes and 
streams to fully grasp the costliness of 
their eating propensities. 

Sart with the parent bass, the brood- 
ers. They must be kept very healthy, 
in normal natural waters, and con- 
stantly fed with live minnows. 

Just as soon as the little bass are 
taken from the nest and put in nursery 
ponds, they demand a live food supply 
that is likely to be very uncertain m 
quality and amount. A sudden lower- 
ing of thé temperature of the water 1s 
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sjurious to the growth of daphnia and 
any abnormal conditions of the water 
supply affecting the vegetation means a 


preakdown in the food supply which re- 


jults finally in fewer bass. 

N short, variable conditions must be 
| so controlied as to insure a success- 
ful growth of algae which will insure 
, successful food supply for bass and 
minnows. Variable minnow life in turn 
must be so controlled as to insure a 
food supply both for the growing bass 
and the brooders. 

And always must the bass be 
satched because of his cannibalism. It 
ig no uncommon occurrence to find bass 
in the shipping cans used to carry them 
to streams and Jakes swallowing each 
other in transit, so strong is this in- 
tinct. In the nursery ponds it is all 
put impossible tq supply sufficient food 
in order to prevent them from eating 
each other. You naturally ask, why 
not sort the bass for size at various 
intervals thus keeping the small ones 
away from the larger bass? Unfortu- 
nately, not much sorting can be done 
as July and August are dangerous, 
hot months for the handling of fish. 
Also the ponds are so full of vegetation 
that it is a problem gathering the bass 
from the weeds where they keep in 
hiding upon disturbance. 

So all along this line of problems are 
the variable conditions likely to break 
through the careful controls estab- 
lished by the fish culturist. All in all, 
bass raising is by far the most hazard- 
ous work in fish culture. 



































HE imagination of the reader does 
not have to be overly active to pic- 
ture what bass must mean to all kinds 
of aquatic life that are present in water 
which he inhabits. Living entirely on 
live food and lots of it, his voracious 
demands are so high and costly that 
those who know question whether bass 
can successfully be maintained in our 
waters. 
derstand what the well-renowned fish 
culturist meant when he said to me, 
“It’s black bass, my dear Sir, they are 
the rascals that play havoe with our 
fishing.”” 





formerly afforded excellent pickerel, 
trout, perch and bullhead fishing, have 
been utterly destroyed by the onslaught 
of the bass. 

Fishermen interested in angling for 
bass, and that most assuredly includes 
the author, must be made to realize the 
difficulties and the high costs of pro- 
ducing bass. When one considers the 
greater numbers of other warm water 
fishes that might be propagated with 
the same funds, the problem starts one 
a-thinking, 


Y= many fishermen clamor loudly 
for more bass and still more bass 
When they should busy themselves in 
Providing more food and still more food 
to maintain what bass are already in 
their waters, 
But once the habits of bass are fully 
“lown to sportsmen, I wonder if they 


Certainly, now should one un- | 


Many an inland lake and stream that | 
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O those experienced in outboard motor- 
ing the new performance of 1927 John: 
son Twins is most impressive. It is a revelation 
of abundant power — spirited — smooth — 
steady. 
—it means the setting of a new pace in motor 
efficiency for outboards 
—it is the realization of new riding comfort, 
smoother, more enjoyable, through minimized 
vibration and shock absorbed steering 
—it means the thrill of increased speed— 










< An all-purpose motor. For lake 
and resort cottagers. For racing, 
planing-type boats as well as large 
rowboats. Weight, 55 pounds. 
Speed, 2 to 22 m. p. h., depend- 
ing upon type of boat used. 

OY Priced at $165 

rey 


speed you never before thought was possible 
with an outboard motor. 

Johnson attains its greatest triumph with the 
new 1927 Twins—the new Standard Twin, 


Big 


Twin and Light Twin. 


Ask your Johnson dealer to let you try one of 
the new Johnsons yourself. Four models offer 
speed ranges of 8, 13, 22 and 27 m. p. h. 

Johnson motors are sold on easy payments and 


can 


be insured against fire and theft at litde 


cost. Write for full information. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1534 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Boat Motors 


Export Division: 75 West Street 
New York, New York, U.S.A, 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co. 


Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 





©) Johnson 


Outboard xig,Motors 


Ir you want a light, sturdy canoe, .yeu’ll choose 
an “Old Town”—built for long trails calheave loads, 
Low in price too. $58 up. From dealer or factory. 
Free illustrated ‘catalog shows sailing canoes, square 
stern canoes, dinghies, etc. Write today. OLp Town 
Canoe Co., 785 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 







ih Get- this 
/ Contains many pointers. Book / 


Describes 16 8 te ady, 1 
or nase ptt Cia 
The Kennebec Canoe Co., o ¢ 


Dept. H-33, Waterville, Maine 
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And the Fight Is On 


Don’t let a stiff-running 
reel cause you to lose fish, 
when all it needs is 


3-in-One Oil 


Keeps. all your tackle in 
“catching” condition. A 
great gun gil, too, 
The Sportsmen’s oil for 33 
years. Sod everywhere. 
FREE: Sample andillus- 
trated circulars, 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
J30LE. William St., New York 
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VE to 15 miles per 
hour with the Evinrude 
Fastwin we the same 

thrill as 45 with your car. Car- 
tied in one hand—weighs only 
49 pounds, develops 4 H. P., 
to any boat in minute. 
Three other models—8 H. P. 
Speeditwin 75 Ibs.; 21/2 H. P. 
S in 44 lbs.; and 2 H. P. 
Unility Single. Speeditwin, on 
hydroplane, delivers 15 to 27 
miles per hour. Exclusive, copy- 
tighted “Boat Speed Guide” 
tells at a glance which motor will 
~ you the results you want. 
andardized down-payment of 
only $30 on any model.Stand 
atdized, low monthly terms—a 
long time to pay. 

Free Trial Guarantee 
—refunds meee if not satis- 
fied. That’s the confidence 
we havein Evinrude superiority 
and in your liking this sport. 
Every outing a real vacation. 
No traffic rules, no way to be 

ess. ore room than in 
your car—new things to see, 
new places to go. 


Evinrude Motor Company 
704 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NITRO- SPECIAL 
(Inu.s.) ONLY $28.25 


Gun dealers from coast to 
coast say they never 
saw a Lefever lock out 
of order. The Lefever 

is the only inex- 
pensive double 

that stands use 

and abuse. 

The U.S. 

Navy buys 

Lefevers. 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 
standardized WW 

gun built only in WG 
410,26in.,20ga.and \ 

16 ga.,26in.and 28in. 

12 ga.in 26in., 28 in., 

and 30 in. A Lefever 
won the World's cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years, 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Catalogue Free 


f) ZIP-ZIP SHOOTER 

) CAMPERS AND TOURISTS: 

Y Here is the very thing for you, 

Y campers tell us that this is the 
greatest .weapon te be had w 

Ztp-Zip 


f__ firearms are prohibited. 
7 Shooter is noiseless, powerful and effective, and is used 


Shooter. if you like hunting and outdoor sports, you 
cannot afford to do without one. If your 4ealer happens 
not to have them order from us 
Zip-Zip Shooter 35c or 3 for $1.00, 
send etamps, coin or money order, 


Automatic Rubber Co. ’ 
Dept.B.B., Columbia, S.C. "Saltese | 
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will not shift their interest from bass 
to wall-eyed pike, perch, pickerel, blue 
gills, trout, and even to catfish. Such 
a shift in interest means a conservation 
measure. It means that more of these 


et ee Bias a ie 


_other warm water fishes may be propa. 


gated for the same costs, and it can 
readily mean added years of good 
warm water fishing that otherwise may 
be lost to all of us. 


Copperizing the .22_ 


- (Continued from page 269) 


used many of them also joined the 
“less” class, it being very shortly use- 
less. 

The reason lay partly in the hard, 
antimony-tempered bullet, and partly 
in the hell-fire primer composition, but 
it is a fact that up to this writing no 
expert small bore match shooter ever 
used smokeless .22 ammunition, and 
particularly did he not use any smoke- 
less, greaseless. 

The velocity of smokeless .22 stuff 
was always lower, the accuracy poorer 
because of the excessive crimp neces- 
sary, and with all the care in the world, 
a barrel could not be kept in accurate 
condition with the stuff. 

This was true with all five makes of 
smokeless stuff, so there is no reflection 
here on any one make. The “match” 
ammunition of the five great American 
companies was always loaded with 
either Lesmok, or Semi-smokeless, with 
lubricated bullets. 


Toe coming of the rustless primer of 
Remington make proved that the 
corrosive effect of the smokeless .22 
lay in the primer. In 30,000 shots of 
smokeless, with old type primer, rifle 
carefully cleaned at each firing, the 
barrel was ruined, and it was ruined 
for high accuracy in half of this 
amount of shooting. 

On the other hand in the same num- 
ber of shots with smokeless, rustless 
primer, rifle not cleaned at all, the bar- 
rel came through in perfect condition. 
This, of course, with lubricated bullet 
in both cases. 

Western claiming the virtue of no- 
rust for its new primer in this last 
lot sent to me, I proceeded to dig out 
my long piece of polished steel, and on 
this I flashed two of the new Western, 
Lot A, two of Lot B—not knowing as 
I do now, that they were the same prim- 
ers in both—two of the new Remington 
Kleanbore, and two old-type. 


HERE is no more hard-boiled test 

than this because the steel gets all 
of the primer residue without any dilu- 
tion or loss in passing out with the 
powder gases. There was no powder 
used in this flash test. 

In twenty-four hours the round spots 
of the two old type primers were red 
with rust. The other six were still of 
the dull grey and the nickel-sized spots 
showed no signs of rust or rust margin. 

At the end of a weak I wiped the 
steel free of the grey smudge of each 
primer with a rub of the finger, leav- 
ing it entirely bright and clean below. 


The spots held down by the old type. 


primers were dull and slightly cor- 
roded into the steel. 
So it is evident that Western have a 


primer that is as rustless as the Klean. 
bore Remington which came first into 
the market. 

Supplementary test firing samples of 
Lots A and B through a rifle and let. 
ting it go uncleaned for a week merely 
confirmed the flash test on bright steel, 
the cartridge does not cause rust in a 
gun barrel. 

Test on the range developed another 
pleasing feature or two, the first one 
being that one of the lots, having the 
bullet of larger diameter, shot about 
as well as the first copper ammunition 
with Lesmok powder, something I have 
never found true of smokeless .22 Long 
Rifle. 

The second was that the stuff struck 
at about the same elevation as the 3.2 
gr. load of Lesmok, which.is a surprise 
in view of the 950 ft. velocity of most 
smokeless loads as compared with the 
1100 to 1150 of the Lesmok load first 
tried. 

It struck far higher'than the smoke- 
less Remington Cleanbore load, a foot 
and a half higher in the case of one of 
the lots. 

Analysis of the Remington cartridge 
showed 1.5 gr. of smokeless against the 
2 gr. of the Western load. This ex- 
plained the much lower point of strike 
which our Remington friends will have 
to correct to make a good wind-bucking 
cartridge. 

While all this is purely laboratory 
ammunition, made up for experiment, it 
seems pretty well established that: 

The copper-coated bullet, made right, 
is a highly accurate missile, and shoots 
well at good velocity. 

The new Western rustless primer is 
rustless, and is also highly accurate, 
not true of all the rustless combina- 
tions I have tried. 

It is feasible to turn out, for the 
first time, a greaseless, smokeless, rust- 
less cartridge which wil apparently not 
injure a delicate match barrel, will give 
good accuracy and good wind-bucking 
qualities for long range shooting, and 
will not require any cleaning of the 
barrel after firing. 


oe is, a cartridge that is in the 
class of the clean, smokeless, 
greaseless, center-fire ammunition of 
these up-to-date days. 

I will have to be shown whether any 
smokeless will ever take the place of 
the even-burning Lesmok or Sem 
smokeless for the match _rifleman 
because all of this improvement does 
not remove the fatal objection to smoke: 
less in the .22 or alter the fact that 
the combination powders, Lesmok and 
semi-smokeless will burn evenly and 
accurately regardless of crimp or tight 
ness of rifle chamber, 
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The objection to smokeless, which 
still holds, is that it requires heavy 
resistance by the bullet to make it burn 
evenly, this in turn calls for excessive 


crimp on the bullet and a tight-cham- | 


bered rifle. It does not do well in a 
loose-chambered rifle and the excessive 
crimp is detrimental to accuracy. 

So, we will see what we see. Things | 
are stirring in the .22 game and a large | 
number of ammunition makers are 
walking in circles around one another, 
waiting for the first blow to be struck. 


Re Jack Miner’s Crow Trap 


N a recent interview with Jack Miner, 

the Canadian Naturalist, at his 
home in Kingsville, he said: “There 
isn’t a thing on my sanctuary for sale 
that I want to commercialize in any 
way, manner, shape or form. I want | 
to cheerfully "devote the balance of my 
life for conservation of bird life on nod 
continent, not to conserve ducks and 
geese to die of old age, but to conserve 
them from slaughter in any way in this 
generation so that the generations in 
years to come can have a taste of the 
sport their forefathers enjoyed, and all 
species of wild life will be still on earth 
and not’ a matter of history like the 
passenger pigeon is at the present time. 

“Recently, while on a lecture tour in 
New England states, several men ap- 
proached me and wanted to know ‘the 
price of the plans of my crow trap.’ 
How such a report got started is a 
mystery to me as I have given full 
plans and specifications of my crow 
trap to the U. S. Government. Any 
party or person wanting sdme and 
interested enough to erect one can se- 
cure full plans and specifications free 
of charge by writing and making appli- 
cation to The Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D.C. My net built for catching 
ducks and geese is built on same prin- 
ciple.” 


Broadcasting Conservation 

HE series of Conservation talks 

broadcast . over Radio Station 
WABGC, under the auspices of the Isaak 
Walton League of America, represented 
by Mr. J. Miles Flynn, has been well 
received by the sportsman of this coun- 
try and has done much to stimulate the 
interest of the general public in con- 
servation subjects. 

Radio broadcasting is destined to 
play an important réle in future con- 
servation programs and the Atlantic 
Broadcasting Corporation whose gener- 
osity in donating time on their station 
WABC for the weekly broadcasting of 
the past season’s program has made 
possible the presentation of this subject 
to many who could be reached in no 
other way. 

Your comments and criticisms will | 
do much to determine whether or not 
this program shall be repeated next 
year, and if you have not already done 
80, we hope you will drop a line of 
appreciation to the Atlantic Broadcast- | 
ing Corporation, care of FoREsT AND | 
STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, New| 


York City, | 
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NOSKE Fieldscope 


Are made to fit any American rifle, 
with or without micrometer windage. 


R. NOSKE 526 8th Ave., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Guaranteed 


\ well and nents i 
7 small and compact—4 in. 
Protection overall, weighs 6 oz., takes 6 long .22 


calibre smokeless shells—fits in vest pocket $6.00 by express. 
Leather Holster 75c extra. 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUNC! RAFT 


William - Bruette 


The theoretical side of 
the subject has been cov- 
ered with scientific ac- 
curacy, and the practical 
side of wing-shooting, gun 
fitting, the master eye, de- 
fects in vision and other 
important questions have 
been treated in a way that 
will enable either the ex- 
pert or the amateur to de- 
termine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him 
and how to decide upon one 
that does. The secrets of 
success in trap shooting as 
well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jack- 
snipe, the woodcock, the 














family are 





the amateur in mastering 
the art of wing shooting. 


A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, am- 
munition, wing and trap shooting. 


215 pages Illustrated Paper, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 











~ KIRKS-KRAG 
CARBINE TYPE RIFLE 


The choice of those who know. 5 shot, 
22 inch Barrel. A few used, but —-< 
able, for $9.75. Shipping weight 13 Ibs. 
Shipping extra. 
Krag Rifl $12.50 Krag Sptg Rifles. 
Sprefid 45 Shot Guns 4.75. Sprgfid 45 Carbines 
Terms Cash. No C.O.D.s. Catalogue Free 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0., N. 10th St., Phila, Pa. 


-$14.00 
4.50 


Professional—Junior—Juvenile 


Bows—Arrows—Raw Materials _ 


Send for Complete Catalog “mM” 
Dealers Inquiries Invited 


- STEMMLER CO., Queens Village, N. N. Y; 


LE 


Dept. “M Oldest Manufacturer in 


Import D. M. Ammunition. Repair Parts. 
AGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG —25cts IN Sr eers. 


*, STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK. ! 
224 East 42nd Street 
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Frank Hughes won the Interna- 
tional All-Round Championship at 
Kansas City with an Ithaca and C.R. 
James won the National Target Han- 
dicap with another Ithaca. 


Send for Free Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 25, ITHACA,N.Y, 









Clean your pipe and lay it aside—it 
dries out. Not so your gun, especially 
in summer. Get a FREE copy of 
Hoppe’s Guide for Gun Owners, today, 
at your dealer’s. Read why firearms 
will rust so much quicker now. Buy 
a bottle of Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9, and clean the bore of 
every gun you have. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us imme- 
diately. 

Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack $1.00 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

Phila., Pa. 


Send 10c in 
stamps for sample 2311 N. 8th St. 


TACKLE 


The most complete 
line made in 
the U.S.A. 


California 
By-Products Co. 


P. O. Box 509 
San. Francisco 
62 West 47th St. 
New York 


Send us your Dealer's Name 


B&M HUNTING SCOPE 


Fixed Focus—Wide Field—Brilliant Illumination 








Winchester Mod. 54 with 
altered bolt handle. 
Rigid mounting, low outline, readily adjustable, quickly 
detached. We mount it without extra charge. Endorsed 
by Capt. Askins and Major Whelen. 
Belding & Mull, 806 Oscecla Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 
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CHAPTER II 


EFORE  dis- 

B missing the 
subject of 
tackle, some men- A 

tion should be 
made of steel rods 
and the short bait- ‘ 
casting rod. € 

The American 
tubular metal rod, 
made of tempered 
rolled sheet steel, 
has been more lav- 
ishly and exten- 
sively advertised 
than any other 
single piece of 
tackle. It is very 
convenient, very 
durable, useful and satisfactory in its 
own legitimate sphere; and the experi- 
enced angler—already perfectly famil- 
iar with the action of the real thing 
in a “split-bamboo” often chooses 
wisely a steel rod of moderate cost for 
all-round knockabout use or for an 
extra to lend to a friend who is new 
to the sport, especially either for bait- 
fishing or the casting of the wooden 
minnow and other lures of that class. 
But we would not want a novice to 
begin his fly-casting lessons equipped 
with a steel fly rod, nor have we ever 
met with a veteran rodster who pre- 
ferred this style for fishing with the 
fly, as it is most unpleasantly top- 
heavy. 

The short, Western style “bait-cast- 
ing” rod, from four to six feet over- 
all, is sometimes made in one length. 
If jointed it should be in not more than 
two sections and with the top-joint con- 
siderably longer than the butt. The 
guides are few, three or not more than 
four, of special design of large caliber, 
standing well off the rod, and it is of 
vital import that at least the bottom 
and topguides be lined with agate or 
of some equally effective friction-mini- 
mizing pattern. This rod may be used 
also for trolling but more advanta- 
geously with an extra, heavier and per- 
haps a longer top. 


T will now not come amiss to sum- 

marize what our own experience has 
emphasized as constituting the most 
vital points of finished work in the 
utilization of the rod for one of the 
chief functions for which it was cre- 
ated—the casting of the line and plac- 
ing of the lure; the other function be- 
ing the hooking and playing of the 
quarry. In fact, fishing does not really 
begin until the cast has been made; 
but certainly it will not begin at all 
if the cast be not made; and just as 
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Upper shows target two feet overcast. 


The Art of Casting 


atong Ane 52,°6° 
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Demonstration Casts by Expert. 
A—angler; B—dinner plate; C—plate targets; D—fly. 


Lower shows 
one-foot miss. 


certainly the better the casting the 
more will there be of the fishing. There- 
fore we purpose to give this subject 
careful consideration, although it has 
received treatment at the hands of 
many other writers. 


OTHING focuses the attention of 

the beginner more than the seem- 
ing wizardry with which the adept 
manipulates his fishing-line and fly. 
Surely it is an art; and repeatedly it 
has been asserted that “no one may 
learn casting from books.” It is per- 
fectly true that nothing may fill the 
place of a good coach; but let me as- 
sure the beginner that conscientious 
practice based upon the hints that we 
are about to enumerate will be produc- 





The author highly regards the following 
as being among the best and most prac- 
tical books covering the general subject of 
angling: Familiar Fish, their Habits and 
Capture, by Eugene McCarthy; The Book 


of Fish and Fishing, by Louis Rhead; 
The Fine Art of Fishing, and Fishing Kits 
and Equipment, both by ‘Samuel G. 
Camp; Practical Dry-Fly Fishing, by 
Emlyn M. Gill; The Dry-Fly and Fast 
Water, by G. M. L. LaBranche; The Book 
of the Black Bass, and Favorite Fish and 
Fishing, both by Dr. James A. Henshall; 
Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle, by Henry P. 
Wells; Trout Fly-Fishing in America, by 
Charles Z. Southard; Telling on the Trout, 
and Secrets of the Salmon, by E. R. 
Hewitt ; Fish Facts and Fancies, by Frank 
Gray Griswold; Mostly About Trout, by 
Sir George Aston; and Fly Fishing, by 
Lord: Grey. To this we might add The 
Ouananiche and its Canadian Environ- 
ment, by E. T. D. Chambers, Of recent 
English reprints, the former two sold in 
this country, Francis’ Book of Angling, 
West’s The Trout-Fly and Its Imitations, 
and Ronalds’ Fly-Fishers’ Entomology are 
most valuable. For the literary side of 
the subject the reader is referred to the 
writings of Dr. van Dyke and to the cata- 
log of books in the chapter on ;“Fishing 
in Books” in his Fisherman’s Luck. 


a 
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tive of infinitely 

better results than 

would the most de- 

voted personal in- 

D struction of one 

‘ who has acquired a 

faulty style. We 

admit, withal—and 

to our own chagrin 

—an uncanny ex- 

cellence of execu- 

tion attained by a 

certain few, that is 

a gift of the gods, 

Here is a diagram 

of two experimen- 

tal and typical 

D dry-fly casts made 

_on his lawn by a 

member of the London Fly-Fishers’ 

Club; there was no wind and the rod 
weighs 7% ounces. 

(Since part of the foregoing para- 
graph was first printed, a Nebraska 
“Brother Angler” wrote: “I am now 
tying all my own flies with no other 
instruction than that given in Stream- 
craft. I also learned to cast the fly 
from the same source only, and am 
now weaned away from the short bait- 
rod for good.”) 

The novice should heed the caution 
not to attempt at first to get out any 
great length of line but to concentrate 
his efforts upon clean-cut work; and 
he must learn that a harmonious bal- 
ance of line weight and of rod weight 
or stiffness is absolutely essential to 
the proper and successful casting of 
the artificial fly. ‘A heavy line is neces- 
sary to bring out the action of a stiff- 
ish rod but the same line will impede 
or kill the action of a rod that is too 
light or whippy to handle it. Lines 
most commonly used are graded from 
C, the heaviest, through D, E, F and 
G, to H, the lightest of these six sizes. 
In most cases a five-ounce rod should 
carry a D or E enameled line, whether 
level or tapered, and anything over six 
ounces a C or D line. But these sizes 
as denoted by letter will vary with the 
products of different manufacturers 
and the weights also, therefore the only 
real guide is to try out a line with 
the rod. 


H AVING, then, provided yourself 
with a rod equipped with a line 
the weight of which is suited to that 
rod’s resiliency, you may proceed with 
some casting practice, on a stretch of 
short grass or on the snow in lieu of 
a convenient piece of water, placing a 
barrel-hoop, newspaper or square of 
colored cloth about thirty feet distant 
for a target. Attach a well-soaked and 
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straightened leader (one that has been 
dried on the stretch) to the line and 
put one fly on the end of the leader, 
EN having first cut off the point of the) 
hook. Drawing a leader against a 
piece of soft rubber or through a slit 
| in it—“wiping” it with the rubber— 
J is an old trick for quick straightening 
of a leader; and a folded piece of dis- 
carded auto-tire tubing serves the pur- 


ose. : ane } + 

: The styles of fly-casting which the ys The Fish You 
itely angler should at least. know about im 
than whether or not he becomes proficient in | jf ee , Must Not Lose 





; de- all, are: the overhead, or overhand; : ae HE cli f shi Tee 
_ in- underhand, horizontal, or side; switch, poser - ate as of your is me trip, the Joy of your 
an roll, or Spey; loop, or grasshopper; , = er’s as a Months ere 
oka wind, or steeple; flip, or snap; and the tion, hours of joyous planning, getting ready, all be- 
We dry-fly. Of bait-casting—“spinning,” - ; one hind you. At last the supreme test—the landing of 
~ . . ae. ' : ? 
-and as the English term it—he should know] |§ : ae a Big One. What about your line? 
grin about the ordinary cast, strip-casting | 4 Re For bait casting for black bass, pickerel, pike, 
ex- casting in e Greenwoo ake g . muscalonge, walleyes or jack salmon, and trolling for 
and ting the G d Lak | NQaa at long lley jack sal d trolling f 
ecu- style, with the long bait-rod; and then ‘ : Saag re ae lakers, you will find the Ashaway Extra Strength’ a 
ya he can essay casting from the quad-|* an oe oa a: wonder. It is water-proofed and yet not stiff, and 
at is ruple-multiplying reel, with the short} ing Line holds its great strength long after it is hard braided. Put one on your reel, fish it 
‘ods. rod, Kalamazoo style. If upon prac-} it ought to be casily broken. without mercy. When you think it surely must 
rane tical acquaintance with the foregoing have long passed the feeble stage, you will still find 
ie his ambition isnot yet quenched he can your Ashaway amazingly stubborn about coming 
cal further try out all these with the left vet ~ gene = apart. 
: uine shaway 
iade hand. The overhead cast is the pa- Extra Strength Ask your dealer for an Ashaway Extra Strength Line—the 
va rental, or fundamental, style of fly- Line has the one with the polecat on the label. All sizes, from I, suitable 
ova * thers bei but variation polecat label. for casting the lightest baits, up to size C, 45 lbs. dry test, for 
ers casting, all o aint ng ona ations Accept no sub- trolling and casting for ‘‘scalebreakers."’ Solid black color only. 
rod designed to meet special conditions of stitute: Waite to Al C s 
weather or water or other obstacles. Ashaway. eee ee Oe 

wra- The rod is brought back very little be- Ashaway Line and Twine Mfg. Co. 
hen Box 530 Ashaway, Rhode Island 
now 2 . Manufacturers of Guaranteed Braided and Twisted Silk, Linen, 
| Bb Cotton and Metal Fishing Lines 
cher ‘ 
m- 2c 

fly > Dy Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish Fly Casting Line is made in sizes 

am ‘ . eo to fit all single-handed fly rods. Originated by Ashaway, not excelled by 

= Boe os the finest imported fly lines at much higher prices. Vacuum dressed, soft 

ait- ; rae ; finish, braided entirely of best pure silk. Remarkably flexible, tough and 

smooth—casts wonderfully well, will not crack or become sticky. Get one 

ion for your fly rod. Every line guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 

any 

‘ate 

and 

a “HARDYS” Makers to H. M. 
ght 

g KING GEORGE V. 


to : ‘ ee te i an Deal Direct With the Manufacturers || \jakers of the famous “PALAKONA” Split 





of ee ; 
: Security in buying tackle ca pats : 

en: eee Gees ais beets of a Bamboo Rods, welcome visitors to their show 

iff- house oat bell it. a berve rooms 64, Pall Mall, LONDON. Hardy's 
a multitude of anglers who 9? ? . 

ede insist upon ‘value received” — 1927 Anglers Guide & 

toa for, the money they spend, Catalogue, giving details of 
and we have no comebacks. . 

nes Our name on a rod or reel their Products and Plates 

om symbolises the bigheat of Flies in correct colors, 
achievement of this highly . 

ind developed art. Since 1867 we mailed FREE to anglers 

2 : have made and sold Tackle. This is surely a writing to 

— — recommendation in itself. 

uld _— Se Ea SS NO an 2c Stamp fcr 168 page catalog te HARDY BROS., Ltd. 

her No. 1. Starting the back-cast. (End of |} Edward vom Hofe & Company vs dijo, \ Alnwick ENGLAND 

Six the “fifth phase.”) 91 Fulton Street New York City Le a 

ZeS 

the yond the shoulder and, after a definite 


ail pause, line and fly (or flies) are shot ¢ 1 7 1 ' W 
nly out by action chiefly of the forearm loat n In readM n 0 
ith and wrist, the elbow being held near g ju 


the body. It was a favorite trick with 





the old-time British coaches to have Sey) There’s No Better Bass Getter! 

olf their pupils hold a book, cap or other aa 

jec : ‘ in slow, short jerks, this Bass getting w > _ 
ine object between the upper-arm and the : Ey rtm iniered inintow—iying oss side-ebout sll in—but able 
iat body while casting in practice. We 5 to make a little fuss on the surface! 
: . < ss ! , fun than to seé and h your teasing, short jerks— 
ith never have seen the more important q i i eo cn ane ‘And it’s by far the most. effective ieeer foe" Tekatid 
of points that should be observed better ~ <f } fishing! Also made in Silver Flash — No. 1518. 

i beautifully colo ed catalogue— 

of summarized than by Mr. Samuel G. \ ee Yipon request! 
a Camp, in the following words: Re- 
tM font otk eee ae JZ CREEK CHUB'BAIT COMPANY 
a aonb extended along the upper sur- 176 $. RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND, 
nd ace of the hand-grasp; not to carry 





In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. © 





WET or DRY 


ROaCe up again for discus- 
sion. Really it’s more or less a 
question of wate: —the manner of 
pfesentation is the main considera- 
tion. Of course, you understand 
we are speaking of Flies—and it’s 
about time for that annual Fish- 
ing Trip. 

We not only can furnish the 
tackle but every other practical 
pert of the fisherman’s outfit— 
when do you go? 


7 7 7 r 7 r 7 7 ¢. 


Fly Rods + Reels + 
Leaders ~ Flies 
Creels » Fly Boxes » Nets 
Fishing Helmets 
Wading Jackets 
Fishing Coats 
Flannel Shirts 


Heavy Wool Socks, for wear 
in rubber boots 


Short Wool Socks, to wear 
over waders 


Lines 


Wading Trousers 
Stocking Waders 


Canvas Fishing Brogues, to fit 
over waders 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH President 


WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL 
CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 


the rod too far back in the eer 
(butt-joint- barely beyond the vertical, 
or back of the ear—remember that the 
tip is carried back much farther by 
the pull of the line); not to delay the 


No. 2. About as far back of vertical as 
lower part of rod should go. (Fly clear of 
water and line has started backward.) 


back-cast too long, and to start it force- 
fully (mark that); to start the for- 
ward-cast when the line first begins to 
pull on the rod, and to start it rather 
easily and finish strongly; and, finally, 
not to allow the rod to go too far down 
toward the water at the end of the 
forward-cast.” (It should stop con- 


siderably short of horizontal, at an| 


angle of about forty-five degrees.) As 
the line leads from the reel, unless 
manipulated and controlled by the left 
hand, it should pass between the grasp 


yt 


No. 3. Nearing end of forward-cast. (Line 
traveling forward. Note double curve in 
rod.) 


and the forefinger of your rod hand, 
so that its outgoing easily is controlled 
by pressure when making the back-cast 
or checking the run of a fish. 


| 


9 

noted for over 
ay 50 years for the 
C Quality and Value of 
our HIGH GRADE Prod. 
ucts. We, however, have not 
been so well known for our lower 
priced goods (which, price for price, 
we consider THE BEST VALUES 
ON THE MARKET). To make this 
fact known we are here mentioning 
some of our special value Moderate 
Price Goods. If these goods are not 
better than you can purchase «any- 
where else for equal price, return 
them and have price refunded (with- 

out question). 


A Sturdy, Strong, Durable, Quadruple Multiptying, 
All_ Metal Level Wind Reel That Will Give the Best 
of Satisfaction. 

No. E. L.-W. D.—Double Handle ............. $6.25 
No. E. L.-W. S.—Single Handle .............. $6.00 


\ SOYARDS Sizz......-. fl 
\<, FOR BAIT ANDMIN- 4_/f 


THE LINE THAT MADE 

“BLACK WATERPROOF” FAMOUS 
145 146 147 
24 18 12 
$2.25 $2.05 $1.75 _ $1.30 
We believe this to be the Highest Grade Longest 
Lasting Line of Its Kind on the market. OUR 

CUSTOMERS back us up in this belief. 


PEERLESS SPECIAL FLY ROD 


Good Quality Split Bamboo 
SOLID CORK HANDLE 
HAND WELT FERULES 
GENUINE AGATE FIRST 

GUIDE AND TIP 
These rods ore not ‘‘junk”’ but are well 
balanced and good value. Made iu 
8, feet for Brook Trout 
9 feet for Larger Streams 
9/2 feet for Western Waters 
oncy_ 910.00 
OTHER SPLIT BAMBOO 
FLY RODS 
H. L. Leonard, the World’s Best $53.00 
Mills’ Standard (Better than 
Others’ Best) 35.0 
Nonpareil, Semi-Hand-Made 
Manco Special ......... eecccees 15.00 


William Mills & Son 


19 Park Place New York 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(Established 1822—Now in 105th Year) 


Sole Agents for 


H L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions and 
prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES of FLIES; 
FISHING MAPS of MAINE and NEW YORK 
(nearby) ; ANGLER’S KNOTS; FLY COLORATION 
DESCRIPTIONS and a “NOVEL INDEX”’ describing 
outfits for angling for variois Game Fishes. (OPY 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 10c IN STAMPS. 
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Trade Mark 






Here’s one thing to remember: You 
don’t need a “trunk’”’ full of hooks and 
lures. A selective few is all you really 
need. 

For all around fishing there never was 
and never will be a bait that could 
beat the Shannon Twin Spinner. It’s 
the greatest of all fish-getters, casting 
or trolling—in deep ‘water or shallow, 
weed beds and lily pads. It’s abso- 
lutely weedless and lands every fish 
that hits it. Made with Red, Yellow 
and White Feather Fly; and Natural, 
Red, Yellow and Black Bucktail Fly. 
Price each, 85 cents. 

The Shannon is furnished with Barbed 
or Barbless Hooks, as desired. The ad- 
vantage of Barbless Hooks is that they 
go in deeper and quicker. They do not 
cut or tear. Hold the big ones se- 


curely, yet dono injury to the little 

ones. 

Send for Catalog of Barbless Hooks, 
and Flies, Shannon Spinners, etc. 


The W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. 115 








An Anti-Back-lash 


Level-Winding Reel at. oO” 


HE famous anti-back-lash and 
level-winding features, standard 
with South Bend Reels for years, may now be. 
had in a medium-priced reel—the ORENO, 
With the ORENO, thumbing and spooling 
are unnecessary —it -automatically spools itself, 
winding the line perfectly even and level. It can- 
not back-lash or tangle because of the perfected 
anti-back-lash feature. Offers accuracy, precision 
and ease in bait-casting uncommon with the or- 
dinary type of reel. 
Ask for the ORENO Reel at your dealers. The ORENO 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel [without level wind] at $6.50. ° 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
Manufacturers of most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
10233 , High St., South Bend, Ind. 





Trout Flies from the Emerald Isle, 


best quality either Wet or Dry. All 


patterns ‘suitable for American 
Waters—also Salmon Flies, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Leaders, Baits, etc., 
every variety. 


Catalogues Free 


L. KEEGAN 


Specialist in Fly Tying and Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturer 


8, Inns Quay, Dublin, Irish Free State 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 








When You Go Fishing 


739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


- ANGLING © 


HE wrist action is an important 
factor throughout the whole proc- 
ess; it is emphasized in picking the 
fly off the water and then blends with 
the forearm motion in making the back- 
cast, and it is sharply in evidence at 
the finish of the forward-cast. In 
wrist action lies the secret of “making 

the rod do its full work.” When once 
you have caught the knack of utilizing 

this element to its full value you will 
note as a revelation with what slight 
| effort and how smoothly the cast is 
delivered. The correct timing of the 
back-cast (pause following it) and 
| other fine points are acquired instinc- 
tively, only by practice. As one length- 
ens the cast this back-cast pause must 
be lengthened correspondingly. A point 





No. 4. Cast completed. (Fly just dropping 
to water.) 





that helped the writer much is to en- 
deavor to throw the line straight up in 
the air when lifting the fly from the 
water, instead of thinking of throwing 
it behind you. Too low a back-cast, 
caused by carrying the rod too far back 
over the shoulder, the failure to start 
the back-cast suddenly enough and the 
slighting of the pause following the 
back-cast are the common errors of 
the beginner. Turn your head, in 
practice, and glance back over your 
shoulder at the line as it goes back, 
so that you may know just how well 
you are getting it up in the air; it is 
the back-cast that mostly needs watch- 
ing; if it be good you have the main 
requisite for a good delivery. A quick 
twist of the wrist from left to right 
in effecting the back-cast seems both 
to facilitate it and to minimize the 
chance of the line striking the rod or 
coming back into the rodster’s face, 
especially when it is breezy; and 
furthermore, with either the vertical 
cast, the ordinary horizontal, or side, 
cast or with the cross—or back-handed 
side cast, the bringing of the rod for- 
ward in a different plane from that 
of the back-cast, so that the line de- 
scribes a horseshoe curve, helps to pre- 
vent “cracking off” the fly. 

The casting formula may briefly be 
stated thus: Take up slack—short 
pause—jerk back—longer pause—push 
forward—stop. A very successful way 
of conveying the correct idea to the be- 
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'34 Bass “before dinner” 
on the Foss Frog Wiggler! 


“Just returned from the Lake of the 
Woods where I thoroughly tried out 
your new Frog Wiggler. 

“Find this bait a- big improvement 
even over the old Shimmy Wiggler. Got 
two or three strikes with the Frog to 
every one with the Shimmy. 

“The two pieces of pork on the side, 
the ‘legs of the frog’ add greatly to the 
attractiveness of this bait. 

“Enclosed photo shows catch of 34 
Bass taken by my wife and me before 
dinner one day with the frog wiggler, 
using the larger size and letting it run 


very deep. E. Brendamour, Jr. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Try the new Frog Wiggler 


Only a few months ago the first Foss 
Frog Wiggler wriggled its way past the 
nose of its first bass. 

But this “eight-course dinner” lure is 
already the main topic of conversation 
wherever casters congregate. 

Here’s the menu—the eight “courses” 
you can set before them with the Frog 
Wiggler—without even untying your line! 
* <x =———S ist—Just as received with 
— bucktail fly. 

2nd—With bucktail and 
= two strips of fly-rod pork 


=== rind buttoned to the little 
—_ studs to form legs. 


Be as 3rd—Same as No. 2 
~—s— with fly-rod pork on 
— curve of hook. 


4th—With bare hook only. 





5th—With bare hook and two 
fly-rod pork strips for legs. 





6th—With bass pork 
rind impaled on hook 
and buttoned to cen- 
ter button. 





7th—Same as No. 6 
" —with two fly-rod 
pork strips for legs. 





length on 
curve of hook, 


All you need is one Foss Frog Wiggler, a 
bottle of bass size pork strips, and a bottle 
of fly rod pork strips. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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ginner is to stand behind him grasping 


Alkali Wat erproof his right forearm, and as you prompt 
ax 


S him in this sequence of movements ty 
. ¢ pronounce the identifying words syp. 
ilk L tnes chronously with the action. 


made. "Strength, yardage and prompe | (The accompanying illustrations of 


seen UE tine dor ae omcut | the overhead fly-cast are from photos 
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Price Heddon NEW = > and Lake Arrowhead. 
Before you leave Southern California 


Luny Frog for good, there is really one place yoy 
—built on wise old Dr. Henshall’s observation must visit, or else you cannot say that 
that “the largest bass prefer frogs.” you have seen California. It is the 
Bass, Pike, Musky! This is the bait for the desert. Some will tell yo 4g 
BIG ones. Only true frog imitation ever built the il ead say pon nasi slp 


on successful fish-getting principles of wood 
baits. Natural sitting position when afloat. You should have a enough crossing os should tell you to 


Dives and wiggles when you reel. Easy Wallace Bucket cover > : : 
casting. Meadow and green frog colors $1.25 and Perfect Fish Scaler spend at least two nights camping in 
the desert and learn what it means, 


ur "tit, i to make your campin 
4 setae entidaceronens, tek outfit seauiele mae Watch the sun set over the desert, see 
for "How To Catch More Fuh” free. will fit a common, 12 it rise next morning; feel the desert hot 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. qt. galvanized pail. Buy winds, witness the desert cloud arrays, 
from your dealer, or sent post paid for || observe the desert colors. If you are 
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5? Have you read Hildebrandt’s mew |} { yuugi 
Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct T « Hints with alot of ideas on usin : : 
“ae, Hildebrandt baits that “hook an adventuresome and like silent places, 


Prescott Spinner Mfg Co. land ‘em?’ 
eS “t's oneofthe best books on fishing || | you will find a trip to Death Valley one 
iy everissued—not a dry lineinit. Free|| | you will never forget. You must be 
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: = Now that you have visited Southern 

977 eee ‘rranciscog | California, turn north. Here you will 

find a country every bit as interesting 


CATFISH HOOK BAIT FORMULA AND TRAP DIREC- ; ° 
TIONS. GUARANTEED. Order today. Dollar. James| 9s the south. The Northern California 


Parker, Woodston, Kansas. eae at oe : 

| | district is very much larger. It is also 
more diversified. 

TALES OF FISHES The center of Northern California is 
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Adirondack fishermen use it—endorse it. Book Department 
This size in black leather, 8x6%% in., folded, $1.50. P Park Highway from Fresno. Both are trollin 
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They are immense. In the cen- 
ter of the Sequoia Park isa giant forest 
of 3,200 acres. In this forest are over 
5,000 big trees, not one of them less 
than ten feet in diameter. The largest 
tree is the “General Sherman,” 36% 
feet in diameter, 280 feet high. 

The background of the two parks is 
the range of which Mount Whitney is a 
part. Mount Whitney is the highest 
mountain in the United States. Its ele- 
yation is 14,501 feet. 

The parks look down on the canyons 
of the Kings and Kern Rivers, two of 
the most rugged and beautiful canyons 
in Western America. 

The country round about is an out- 
door country. You cannot but revel in 
it. It is famous for its trout fishing. 
The fishing is done in countless streams, 
beside the main rivers, and there is no 
lack of it. 

There is a good deal of virgin coun- 
try in this section, in which camping is 
yery attractive. If you are not camp- 
ing, not equipped for it, you can rent 
cabins or tents in either of the parks. 

North of here is the most famous of 
all California parks—the Yosemite. The 
Yosemite is reached from Stockton or 
Fresno by highway, the National Park 
to Park Highway running directly into 
it, or by railyway. It can easily be 
reached by motor stage also. 

The Yosemite National Park has 
been so well pictured and described that 
everyone is familiar with it. Its fea- 
tures, the Yosemite Falls, highest in the 
world with their drop of 1,430 feet; the 
other falls, Vernal, Nevada, Bridal Veil, 
others; its natural monuments, Cathe- 
dral Rocks, E] Capitan, Sentinel Dome 
—these features of the park are so well 
known that to describe them here will 
be only repetition. On the floor of the 
Yosemite Valley runs the Merced River. 


HERE is excellent trout fishing in 

the Yosemite country. There are 
many streams, some small, some large. 
The fishing in all of them is good. 

On the northern rim of the Yosemite 
National Park runs the Tioga High- 
way, connecting the Yosemite with that 
other famous vacation grounds, Lake 
Tahoe. 

This Tioga Highway is one of the 
most breathless of all rides. Here 
along it you will see scenery such as 


you never believed existed. More per- | 


sons are crossing the Tioga each year; 


and there is none of them but will say | 


that he was enthralled by it. The 
highway is very good. 

Lake Tahoe is on the California- 
Nevada line. It is a large body of 
water, twenty-five miles long and from 
twelve to fourteen miles wide. For 
gl it rivals the lakes of Switzer- 
and, 

Large trout are taken from Lake 
Tahoe. There is a variety found there 
and nowhere else—it is known as Tahoe 
trout. These trout and the Loch Leven 
and other lake trout grow to unbeliev- 
able size, Fishing for them requires 
trolling and proper equipment, both of 
which you can supply yourself with 
tight at the lake, 
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YANKEE 9152 


BUSCH 
BINOCULARS 


combine the advantages of ac- 
curate magnification, keen defi- 
nition, high illumination and 
wide field of view. 

These are instruments of high- 
est optical precision, ranging in 
power from 3% to 24X and 
from styles adapted for sport, 
race and general outdoor use 
to other models suited to con- 
ditions of adverse light or ex-. 
treme distance. 


Illustrated Booklet No. 46 


At your Opticians, Jewelers or 
Dealers 


Sussfeld, Lorsch & Schimmel 


Sole Wholesale Distributors for the U. S. and Canada 


153 West 23rd St. New York City 


~~ 





TIME vw go fishing 


WHEN you fish or hunt, an Ingersoll 
Yankee is the ideal watch. Depend- 
able under all conditions and more 
dependable than expensive, delicate 
watches under conditions of hard use. 

If you lose your expensive gold 
watch, or have it stolen, it means a 
big investment for a new one. If you 
break it, it means a sizable repair bill. 

If youlose your Yankee, you can get 
anew one for $1.50. If you break it you 
can get it repaired quickly and at a 
very low charge by sending it to the 
INGERSOLL SERVICE DEPARTMENT at 
Waterbury, Conn. Ingersoll dealers 















joer everywhere. 
5 Power INGERSOLL WATCH Co., Inc. 
NewYork + Chicago + San Francisco 


5 Ounces 
$30 
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UNIVERSAL FOCUS from 25 feet to 100 miles! 
Moving objects never pass out of focus—once focussed, 
focussed for life. A Midget in size, a Giant in strength 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
We carry prism binoculars from $15 and upward. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box C-182, O-we-go, N. Y. 













German Field Glasses 
_z— EIGHT POWER 
FA 








1. 00! The balance fn 
monthly payments. You 


et the 
fam ‘amous Studebaker 21 Jewel Watch 
direct from factory at a saving of 
af oar eke 
our choice of 80 new Art Beauty 
cases and dials. Latest designs in 
momen eer ae nd oe 


justments in- 
DOWN: fiudto heat, cold, foebeoden and 
sitions. Insured for alifetime. 

lies’ Sesecter atches, Men’s Strap Watches, 
ry, All sold on_ easy 

month! payments. Your credit is good! Write 
tee book of Advance Watch Styles or 

Jewelry Catalog. 


Watch Chain FREE! 
Wateh Chata’ feos. Pate mental ofa eit bensot toate 
one e who writes at once,” Bon'e delay!” Get this free chala 
er today—while { 


STUDEBAKER Sedshatey Fay COMPANY 


Just 











POSTPAID 


THE IDEAL ALL ’ROUND SPORT’S GLASS | 
Complete With Straps and Lens Cover | 
Some are slightly worn or refinished. All are optically 
perfect. Guaranteed same as new glasses. Shipped 
promptly on receipt of check or money order for $8.50. 
Positive guarantee of full cash refund if not satisfactory. 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America. 





95 to $7 Federal St, BOSTON, MASS. TORONTO, CANADA ire guariars of agony of Fo ecling. 
Ask poten to — Waniboeer | DIALYT models. Devt 7 782 «South Bend, indiana 
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A REAL TENT OFFER 


This wonderful 10’ x 10’ Palmetto Tent com- 
plete in every respect, direct from manufacturer, 
eliminating the dealer’s profit of $15.00 to $20.00 
The product of our 45 years’ experience, this 
tent affords the nearest approach to honest-to- 
goodness home-comfort obtainable in a tent. 
100 square feet of floor space’and 7 feet of 
head room. Made of high-grade brown tent- 
material and is absolutely water, wind and in- 
sect-proof. Door is equipped with quick-acting 
zipper fastener. 


WONDERFUL FEATURES 


The tent accomodates three cots and a table. 
Ample ventilation is assured by the large 
screened window and door. Sewed-in waterproof 
floor, rustproof steel telescoping poles and metal 
stakes. Compact to carry, easy one-man erec- 
tion, The large 64%’ x 10’ awning affords shade 
and comfort. 

Your summer will be more enjoyable if you 
have one of these tents. Drive where you wish, 
camp where you wish and really enjoy the great 
out-of-doors. It pays for itself in ten days in 
saving hotel bills. 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


Our 45 years’ integrity your guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction. We pay the freight. 
Shipment will be made same day your money 
order is received. If tent is. not entirely satis- 
factory it may be returned and your money will 
be refunded at once. Order today and begin 
enjoying real tent-comfort and satisfaction. 


THE CLEVELAND TENT CO. 
1395 W. 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Plenty of them, the 
bigger the better, 
that’s what out- 
of-doors men want 
—that’s what you 
get when you buy 


Pakbak 


the new DUXBAK 
Outing Coat 


The big bellows 
pocket in the back 
is big enough to 
ack your load or 
old many a brace 
of game. Many 
other pockets, too. 
Illustrated and described 
in our catalogue ‘“‘SER- 
VICEABLE CLOTHES”’. 
Send the coupon today for 
your copy. 


‘Muxbak 


UTICA, N. Y. 


UTICA DUXBAK CORPORATION, 
103 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Please send my copy of “‘Serviceable Clothes” 


City and State...... sbabdbatonurssnnecbestees 
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Leaving Lake Tahoe and going on 
northward you will come to the Lassen 
Volcanic National Park. It is off the 
Pacific Highway, about midway be- 
tween San Francisco and the Oregon 
line. 

In this park is Mount Lassen, the 
only active volcano in Continental 
United States. Mount Lassen burst 
forth in eruption in 1914; and ever 
since that time it has been a source of 
interest. The park surrounding it is 
wild and virgin. Some of the best trout 
fishing in Northern California is found 
in the streams around Lassen Park. 

As a natural phenemenon, Mount 
Lassen is very interesting. The whole 
lower portion of the mountain is covered 
with strange things—steam pouring out 
of fissures, boiling mud pots, a boiling 
lake, strange caves, lava formations, 
and the like, which will excite your 
wonder. 

To the southeast of Mount Lassen is 
the Feather River country of which you 
have heard. It is a country almost 
unexplored in many parts. Around the 
Feather River, and in the Feather 
River, there is such trout fishing as you 
have heard old timers talk about but 
never saw before yourself. 

Still continuing north, along the 
Pacific Highway, you come to Mount 
Shasta, on the northern boundary of 
California. This is a peak 14,444 feet 
above sea level. The country surround- 
ing it is a fishing and hunting country. 
There are lakes and streams where 
trout fishing is excellent. 


ETWEEN Mount Shasta and the 
seacoast is the large area watered 
by the Mad, Van Dusen, Klamath and 
Trinity Rivers—all famous trout 
streams. The nature of the country is 
heavily wooded and remote and almost 
virgin. There is good hunting and fish- 
ing all through here. 
All through Northern California, in 
fact, there is good fishing and hunting. 


The Redwood Highway, which I have 
described, leads you through some of 
the best sporting and outing country ip 
California. For instance, in Del Norte, 
Humboldt and Mendocino Counties, 
reached by this highway, there is the 
deer hunting you have heard about 
existing in California. In Lake County 
there is good bass fishing. In all this 
country there is trout fishing, both in 
the lakes and streams. 

The kind of trout you will fish for jp 
California are rainbow mostly, for they 
are most widely distributed; steelhead, 
those famous fighters; Dolly Varden, 
Tahoe, Loch Level, Eastern brook and 
European brown. 

This Northern California outing 
country is known to those who live out 
there as the High Sierras. These are 
so boundless, their attractive places so 
many, that no matter where you go, you 
can have the time of your life. 

It is a country which is also rich in 
traditional and historical lore. You 
can visit the old gold mining camps of 
the Forty-Niners, see the country made 
famous by the writings of Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain. 

Along El] Camino Real you can visit 
the Missions of the Spanish Days. They 
are an interesting sight. Some of them 
are still in daily use, some have wasted 
to picturesque ruins. 

Wherever you go in California you 
will find that the spirit of the people 
living in California is to help you have 
a good time. The Chambers of Con- 
merce and other civic organizations, the 
cities and towns along the way, the 
motor clubs, even the business houses 
have all united to treat you as a guest. 
Information they will give you, counsel, 
help along the way. Literature and 
maps are at your disposal wherever 
you go. They want you to see their 
country out there, to catch their fish, to 
hunt their game; and they will put 
themselves out of the way to help you 
do each of them. 


Harmless Snakes 


(Continued from page 273) 


This beautiful snake is doubly bene- 
ficial, and in many portions of the 
United States is acknowledged as such 
and never killed but protected. And 
this, why? 

Besides its rodent-eating activities, 
this serpent, tremendously powerful in 
proportion to its size (maximum 
length slightly over six feet), is a 
terrible foe to all species of snakes and 
will, without hesitation, attack the 


deadly species, killing them by the con- 
striction of its muscular body and 
afterwards devouring them. The writer 
has seen them kill water moccasins and 
copperheads and there are many reli- 
able records of them killing rattle- 
snakes considerably larger than thiem- 
selves. The king snake is perfectly 
immune to the virus of the New World 
poisonous snakes. It should absolutely 
never be killed, as it is perfectly docile 


Chicken Snake, 
Southern Species. 
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THIS IS 
Fishing Season— 


and here is a complete list of 
books for the angler. If you 
wish to learn the art of fishing; 
the kind of tackle to use; re- 
fresh your memory on points 
you have forgotten; to under- 
stand the habits of the fish you 
intend to catch; to know what 
you have on your hook after 
you land it,...certainly, some 
| one of these books will be of 
great value to you. 


| 


Adventures iri Angling..... 
Van Campen Heilner 


Amateur Rod-Making..... 
Perry D. Frazer 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Other 


Game Fishes 
James A. Henshall 





3.00 


oor 2 0% © we 


| Book of the Black Bass.... 4.50 
| James A. Henshall 

| Book of the Pike.......... 3.00 
| O. W. Smith 


Call: of the: SGEs. s.¢0\< 00:00) 3.00 


Van Campen Heilner 


Casting Tackle and Methods 
O. W. Smith 


3.00 





Compleat Angler 5.00 


Izaak Walton 


Fishing Tackle and Kits.... 


Dixie Carroll 


Fishing With a Boy....... 
Leonard Hulit 

Goin’ Fishin’ 
Dixie Carroll 


aye of the Split Bamboo... 


Geo. P. Holden 


over eeeee 


3.00 
2.00 


3.00 


eee eeeeerene 


3.00 


I Ge PEP RUBE S605 5510: se 2.00 


. C. Prime 
Lake and Stream Game Fish- 
SN ss ali ara, b0 hi hlew be. 050 @ 
Dixie Carroll 


Reminiscent Tales of a Hum- 


ble Angler 
Frank M. Johnson 


Salt Water Angler........ 
Leonard Hulit 


Salt Water Game Fishing... 
Charles F. Holder 


Small Mouthed Bass....... 
W. J. Loudon 





1.00 


Sportsman’s Workshop .... 1.75 



































Warren H. Miller 





2.50 


Streamcraft 
Geo. P. Holden 


4.00 


Tales of Fishes 
Zane Grey 


Wirg Shooting and Angling 2.50 


Eugene V. Connett | 


Book Department 


Forts STREAM 


| 221 West 57th S:. New York, N. ¥. 
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N the meantime, the children had 
gone with Mr. Loomis to see deer 
tracks in a field near his house, and 
heard from him the adventures of 
campers at our promontory site with a 
big black bear that lumbered into camp 
one night and got shot at. In the 
meantime, also, they had gathered 
sheets of birch bark to carry back home 
for making cups and dishes according 
to their books by Seton and Kephart. 
And they also gathered blue berries, 
then beginning to ripen. 

At last came the day of breaking 
camp. The car was oiled and greased. 
The blankets were packed. The rods 
were placed in their cases. We suc- 
ceeded in making our way out of the 
woods to Wellston, a backwoods town 
worth a pause from the tourist—a town 
reached by woodland trails and a rail- 
road—a town where Indians bring in 
their bark wares for barter. Here at a 
store we began writing down directions 
for driving the twenty-five miles to 
Manistee, and while we were writing a 
man volunteered that he was going “out 
to the main trail,” and that we could 
follow him. We did follow him until 
we came to a fork in the road where 
he turned to the right and we to the 
left. Here, with final instructions, we 
parted from him and continued our 
journey to Manistee. The trail grew 
heavier until at last it was double, and 
then, out of the Michigan haze, we came 
in sight of the port of Manistee. What 
a change can come in Michigan in a few 
miles—from trails to pavements, from 
deer to cows, from cooking fires to bak- 
eries! 

We required nearly a half-day’s driv- 
ing to get out of the woods to Manistee, 
but in the afternoon we ran easily down 
the paved state highway along Lake 
Michigan, often within sight of big 
boats and docks, to Grand Haven, where 
we camped in the sand dunes for the 
night. Here I learned the value of the 
gasoline stove I carried, for wood was 
scarce. To be sure, charcoal could have 
been obtained, but the gasoline stove 
was ready in a minute to give us a 
fire of any regulated heat we desired. 
I made a big pot of cocoa for the chil- 
dren. I heated beans in the frying pan. 
We had a new supply of fig cakes. We 
ate heartily, our attention to food dis- 
turbed only by the arrival of a great 
passenger ship that came slowly up the 
estuary of the Grand River in front of 
our camp. 

Next morning we packed and tra- 
veled leisurely southward, off the 
beaten trail again, past beautiful lakes, 
clear streams and millponds, crossing 
the Indiana line south of Sturgis, and 
continuing thence more rapidly back to 
home and mother. And the children, 
immediately on entering the house, be- 
gan telling the story of the black bear, 
the deer tracks, the trout and bass, and, 
finally, of the railway train that was 
carried by a Great Lakes steamer. 
They may not have gained in health 
under my cooking and direction, but 
they were home with an added inspira- 
tion and some new ideas—all excepting 
the Brat, which continued only its com- 
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plaining meow when it was tilted face 
forward by the Miss. 

And now, for those who wish to know 
something of equipment and methods, q 
few words will be added: 


E carried a lean-to 7 by 7 feet, 

with a front fly that extended 
over the car. Chub and I slept on fold. 
ing cots, the Twins reposing on the 
seats in the car. We carried two blank. 
ets for each person, but in addition we 
had woolen underwear and sweaters 
which we wore at nights if the weather 
promised to be cool. If no woolen sleep. 
ing garments are carried, an extra 
blanket should be provided for each 
person. On cots as much clothing be. 
neath as on top will be required. On 
the automobile seats, more clothing may 
be used on top. We carried our bed 
clothing in a packsack that I got from 
Duluth. 

Our stove was a two burner, and it 
was most efficient. In the woods we 
used wood fire for cooking; for it was 
cheering when we came in from fishing, 
and it warmed us if we were chilled: 
but fires are dangerous, and we always 
poured water on ours when we had fin- 
ished with it. Kindling a fire is ex. 
tremely easy in Michigan. Everything 
burns like a stack of matches, and after 
one has traveled over narrow, crooked 
trails to reach a camp site, he is not in 
a mood to set the woods afire—unles; 
he is a very thoughtless person. A 
gasoline stove is much safer than an 
open fire. 

Mosquitoes we fought off with mos- 
quito dope that I had mixed at home, 
I got the recipe from Art Von of Du- 
luth, who is business man, game war- 
den, forest ranger, trout fisherman and 
hunter. His formula follows: 

Oil of citronella, a third; oil of tar, 
a sixth; oil of penneyroyal, a sixth; 
castor oil, a third. If women are in the 
party, he recommends less castor and 
a little camphor, as follows: Castor 
oil, a sixth; oil of camphor, a sixth. 
We went in mosquito time, took a half 
pint of the dope and used about a fifth 
of it. We found it effective and not so 
bad as it sounds. 


Etchings by J. D. Knap 

HE Ackermann Galleries announce 

the publication of five etchings of 
duck hunting by J. D. Knap, the tal- 
ented wildfowl artist. Mr. Knap is 
well-known to FOREST AND STREAM 
readers; his cover paintings of “As 
Evening Draws Near” and “Dawn and 
the Wind Sou’West,” having created 
considerable comment among our reaé- 
ers. 

The subjects of the etchings are as 
follows: Low Tide— Redheads, siz 
9 x 7, price $18; Dropping In—Black 
Duck, size 10 x 8, price $20; Reedy 
Pond—Mallard, size 12 x 9, price $24; 
Canada Geese, size 9 x 7, price $18; 
and Driving Through — Canvasbacks, 
size 12 x 9, price $24. The editions are 
limited to fifty copies of each subject, 
and we will be glad to put in touch 
with the Ackermann Galleries any o 
our readers who may wish to procurt 
copies of Mr. Knap’s etchings. 
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Wobbling Spoons 
(Continued from page 277) 


that are little fished. The rush they 
make at it, fairly gorging it, makes a 
miss impossible; indeed I have hooked 
many a pike deep in the throat with 
it. The method I use is not that of 
trolling it behind a boat as is done of 
course in deep fishing for the lake trout 
in the summer and autumn. I like to 
cast this lure, for, given a smooth run- 
ning reel, a light rod ‘and a fourteen- 
pound test line one can place it just 
where he wants it in pockets here and 
there where one is almost certain that 
a big fellow is lurking and where the 
trolled spoon would have little effect, 
indeed would frighten the big fellow 
away. The spoon, if it is cast, gener- 
ally takes the fish unawares, and he 
strikes on the impulse of the moment. 
For years I have found delight of no 
small order in casting the spoon-hook. 
I once made the’ statement that if I 
were given one lure to use in the woods 
and one lure only, on which I had to 
depend in part for my food, then that 
lure would be the spoon-hook, and if 
I were allowed a selection of size I 
would say: “Give me the Number 5.” 
The one objection I have had to the 
regulation spoon (one revolving one 
way on the shaft), is that when it is 
cast the gang-hook will sometimes flop 
back and get hung up, or hooked up, 
on the shaft. The result is that many 
a fish is lost and many a cast spoiled 
by this circumstance. But this fault 
is eliminated in the case of the darting 
spoon, and it is therefore on all counts 
the ideal casting spoon. Naturally a 
spoon should be kept highly polished so 
that it will give off rays that will go 
far in the water. A silver polish of 
some sort is therefore a necessity and 
every spoon used should have attention 
before going out on the waters. Usu- 
ally it is after the spoon has dropped 
on the water and has traveled about 
three feet that the strike comes. The 
darting spoon should be reeled in fast, 
for the faster it is reeled the better dip 
and dive there is to it. 


THAT much depends upon obtaining 

the. right coloration in a spoon 
there can be no doubt about. Old Lobb 
was hard set on one color, that. being 
copper, but then that is probably the 
only metal that he experimented with. 
If he could not get them on his copper 
spoon he would give up. It is true that 
In the Adirondack lakes the copper 
color, highly burnished, will work, prob- 
ably, better than any other. However, 
brass and nickle are also used; and 
gold. The all-around color that most 
fishermen cleave to is the nickle or 
silver. I believe for deep trolling that 
nickel and silver are the best if the 
Spoons are kept polished. Years ago a 
Spoon-hook maker brought out spoons 
Coated with white enamel in the hopes 
that in the depths of a lake or river it 
would be more readily noticeable. I do 
hot think that this was a- great help. 


yl 
f 
Consider 
Your Face 


pNt it worth the best razor you could buy—the 
razor that will provide a smooth, keen-edged blade 
for every shave? 

The cutting edge on all razor blades is dulled after each 
shave. The infinitesimal teeth which make up the blade 
edge should be stropped back into alignment—or your 
skin will be scraped and roughened with a dull, rough- 
edged blade. 

Save your face! Valet AutoStrop Razor is the only razor 
that sharpens its own blades—while the blade remains in 
the razor. A smooth, keen-edged blade for every shave. 


GUARANTEE 


We want every user of a Valet AutoStrop Razor to be con- 
stantly enthusiastic. Should anything happen to yours, 
affecting its perfect service, send it to us and we will restore 
it to perfect condition, without charge. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ValetAutoStrop Razor 


The Razor that Sharpens Itself 
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The Quail Question 


(Continued from page 282) 


will allow another covey to use a part 
of their ground. 

I have made careful observations and 
studies in my efforts to arrive at a con- 
clusion as to why the quail are becom- 
ing scarcer. There are a number of 
reasons. The increase of shooting, of 
course, has its influence, but that could 
not account for the almost total dis- 
appearance of the field coveys in many 
large districts and the continuing of 
the woods coveys that are still harder 
hunted and shot. 

Right here, on the mention of field 
coveys, let me state that when I was 
a child, there were in Virginia and, I 
believe, through the south, two distinct 
kinds of quail, the one, a dark bird us- 
ing the woods, the other a larger and 
lighter colored bird using the fields 
entirely. When the field birds were 
flushed, they went to the ditch banks, 
fence lines and field brush. These field 
birds have almost disappeared and have 
been gone from some districts so long 
that the present generation of hunters 
do not recall there were two kinds of 
birds. We find in Virginia, almost 
exclusively, the woods bird. Some think 
because they find the night roosts in 
the field, that there are field coveys. 
Such is rarely the case. These night 
roosts are those of the woods birds. 
They roost in the fields because they 
can fly safely in the open when attack- 
ed by ground vermin at night, whereas 
in the woods, in the dark, they injure 
themselves against the trees in their 
efforts to escape night vermin. 


E know that quail are rarely 

found in cattle pastures and al- 

most never in hog pastures. The reduc- 

tion in grain growing and the abandon- 

ment of the cultivation of much ground 

has had its influence upon the feed for 
the birds. 

I am satisfied from my observation 
that the thinning out of the quail is 
attributable to the loss of cover and 
mainly to the disappearance of the old 
rail worm fence. The standard fence 
in the South, where the quail was plen- 
tiful in the past, was the old worm 
fence made of poles or mauled rails, 
laid zig-zag. This made in each panel 
a triangular space about five feet wide 
and twelve feet long filled with brush, 
briers ‘and undergrowth, and by hop- 
ping through the fences, when attacked, 
the bird could escape vermin. A post 
and rail fence or a barb wire fence 
furnishes none of this for the bird. A 
cat, a skunk, an opossum, a coon, a 
snake, a weasel, can run around through 
the bush and grass, under the barb 
wire fences as fast as a bird, and as 
soon as the cover falls, the bird is a 
prey to whatever hunts it. The worm 
fence is fast going. When they fall 
into disrepair, the rails are used for 
firewood and they are replaced by the 


308 


cheaper and more satisfactory wire 
fences. 

I was shooting in Appomattox this 
fall with a leading authority on game 
and shooting. He had asked me to 
what I attributed the lessening of the 
quail and I had told him I thought it 
was due to the passing away of the 
worm fence. I demonstrated to him 
that where we found worm fences or 
brush heaps, we were apt to find birds, 
and where we found neither of these, 
we generally found no birds. Then 
came an opportunity to prove this. We 
wingtipped a quail. We had four good 
dogs. We let this wingtipped bird 
reach a worm fence. Then he beat all 
four of the dogs. He went in and out 
of the fence and left it when he found 
safe cover outside and we never found 
that bird. 


Cc" the eastern shore of Virginia, 
where the cultivation is intense, 
the quail is still found in reasonable 
numbers, but almost exclusively woods 
coveys. The pine needles of the woods 
there are raked and used to lighten the 
soil for the potato crops. The brush is 
separated and thrown in stacks and 
rows. In these, the birds find cover 
and protection. 

If farmers can be induced to make 
brush stacks along their woods edges, 
ditches, banks and field lines, the quail 
will come back. Whenever flushed birds 
have access to brush stacks they’ll be 
found seeking refuge in them. In these 
they can find protection against ene- 
mies and weather and food enough for 
winter emergencies in the Southern 
climates. If they are provided with 
these, the birds will use the country 
and thrive. There is a plenty of woods 
needing thinning and cleaning from 
which the ‘brush and loppings. will 
profitably provide these stacks and 
rows. Unless this protection is provid- 
ed the quail will vanish. 

In recent years, other factors have 
developed that are proving destructive. 
The sportsmen who shoot for healthy 
diversion a few days of the year, de- 
stroy comparatively few birds. It is 
the minor who takes out a license, 
issued for the season, and who has 
nothing to do but to shoot, that devas- 
tates the bevies. With a Ford car 
nothing within forty miles is safe. The 
shooting of unlicensed dogs has been 
authorized, but this does not relieve the 
curse of the house cats, from one to five 
of which occupy every barn and house 
in the quail country. They run at large 
both day and night hunting the field 
and hedges without the slightest re- 
striction. The development of the field 
trial system has resulted in hundreds 
of dog trainers springing up all over 
the South. There is a circuit of spring 
trials and trainers instead of closing 
their season at the end of January, so 


as to allow the birds to mate in peace, 
now run trials and train dogs during 
the nesting season. Even though no 
shooting is done, training dogs and 
puppies on birds after the first of Feb- 
ruary should not be allowed. The dog 
trainers’ activities will have to be 
restricted and controlled if the birds 
are to be saved; in the end it is one of 
the things that will have to be done to 
save their own business. 

The low price at which well-bred 
dogs, both trained and untrained, are 
now being offered for sale all through 
the quail country indicates clearly that 
the demand for quail dogs is steadily 
declining with the passing of Bob- 
white. + 


HE Mirakel Vest Pocket Binocular 

is the neatest little proposition in 
the optical line that has been brought 
to our attention in some time. The 
Mirakel is a genuine 7-power prism 
binocular weighing six ounces, and is 
small enough to slip into the vest pocket. 
It has remarkable brilliance and an 
exceptional field of view. The prisms 
are imbedded in solid composition and 
cannot shake loose. 

This little glass, due to its short 
focal length, has a universal focus 
which eliminates the annoyance of con- 
tinual change of adjustment when view- 
ing moving: objects or objects at vary- 
ing distances. The Mirakel, once fo- 
cused, is correct for all distances—an 
important feature for sporting use. 

In spite of its low price (the 7-power 
retails for $35) the mechanical con- 
struction of the Mirakel is everything 
that a good glass should be. The glass 
is also made in 5-power, retailing 
for $30. 

Additional information from the Ser- 
vice Department, FoREST AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Scenic Colorado 


ORE and more tourists and sports- 
men are yearly turning to Colo- 


rado as the ideal vacation state. If you 
are planning a trip West this season, 
you will want the book of Scenic Colo- 
rado, published by the Denver Tourists 
Bureau. This book contains views of 
Colorado’s mountain ranges, lakes and 
streams and canyons. 

- Interested parties may obtain a copy 
free from the Service Department, 
ForEST AND STREAM, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City, 
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The Sun God splashed his wine-red bath across the sky. 


Going Fishing 


(Continued from page 285) 


The least said regarding the portage 
the better. It was approximately two 
miles of rock-strewn, overgrown, 
swamp-infested, dripping hard work. 
Our equipment consisted of five packs 
of varying bulk and weight, a silk tent 
and a sixteen-foot canoe. My elongated 
partner-for-life led the parade with two 
packs and the canoe. Bill followed 
next with two large packs and the tent, 
and I brought up in the rear with a 
pack, the rods and the best of luck. 
Over the rougher places two trips were 
necessary for the men; and in such 
places I made hay while the mists 
swirled, inhaling great gulps of fog. 

Just what time it was when we 
reached Rafter Lake I do not remem- 
ber. It seemed ages since we had 
breakfasted. Wet and streaming we 
sat there on the shore of Rafter, gaz- 
ing stupidly at a shapeless blob loom- 
ing out of the fog across the lake. 
We surmised it must be Big Indian 
dam. 

“Dam or no dam” quoth the torrid 
Bill to no one in particular, “I’m dam’ 
nigh starved, and here I stay until we 
eat.” 


HE outcome was, we didn’t move 

that day at all; but pitched our 
tent on a little pine-clad knoll a few 
yards from the shore, and spent the 
remainder of the afternoon gathering 
wood for the night, and fir tips for our 
bed. Nor did it matter, when hours 
later we crawled into our blankets, 
that those fir boughs were absolutely 
sodden. 

Next morning we dipped a tentative 
paddle into the grey waters of Big 
Indian, and fished along its rampike- 
lined shores. The original dam, built 
by lumbermen, had been twelve feet. 
The gauge on the present dam showed 
a depth of thirty-two feet of water, 
and the drowned trees were, in places, 
over a couple of hundred yards from 


the shore. Gaunt, savage old trees, 
whose submerged branches seemed to 
take great delight in becoming en- 
tangled with our lines. The fishing 
was marvelous. Had we wished, I dare 
say we could have half-filled the canoe; 
but June days are warm and the trout 
would be. over-ripe long before we 
would be returning to civilization. We 
took what we needed, and as the sun 
broke through about noon, we pro- 
ceeded to see Big Indian first. 

With the sun came the blackflies. 
They came in nice, moderate flocks of 
about a million to the flock, and a 
flock a minute. We were obliged to 
eat a tealess lunch on the billows to 
escape the pests. Indeed, as the sun 
shone brightly every day thereafter, we 
followed this practice to preserve at 
least a remnant of our joint good looks. 

Good looks! Whatever claim I fond- 
ly imagined I could lay to pulchritude 
was relinquished the day I chose fly- 
dope instead of my perfectly reliable 
net. Yea, real, honest-to-goodness, non- 
smart, anti-sunburn fly-dope. Half an 
hour after I applied it to my already 
sunburned countenance a thousand lit- 
tle devils, all armed with white-hot 
needles, went on with the dance. A 
compact full of powder dusted over the 
sticky, sea-green stuff served only to 
make me look as miserable as I felt. 


An hour later my spouse and the 
skeptical William left me at the mouth 
of a little river while they proceeded 
to fish the pools. I had donned my 
fly net once more and was practicing 
the art of fly fishing in comparative 
comfort when the crackling of bushes, 
accompanied by an occasional splash 
heralded the return of Bill. A few 
minutes later Bill’s narration of how 
the flies had chased him from one pool 
to another was broken off by the most 
weird spectacle it has ever been my 
luck to witness. 


Log Cabins 


AND 


Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 
(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplace; 
how to build chimneys; rustic 


stairways, etc. 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


= STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 


PORES 


221 West 57th St. 
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Jack Miner 


and the 


Birds 


A Remarkable Book 
by a Remarkable Man 


With Fifty-two Illustrations 
from Wonderful 
Photographs 


Jack Miner Says: 


““T RAN away from the 
wires of communica- 
tion and the honk of 

automobiles, and pitched 
my tent in the woods, 
when I began to write 
this book. I believe the 
majority of readers will 
enjoy the facts about my 
bird sanctuary, right from 
the awkward hand of 
Jack Miner, better than 
if they were polished too 
much. While it may 
read very unreasonable, 
yet please don’t forget 
that my story of the birds 
is all facts, gathered from 
personal experience and 
observation, and I assure 
you these views are not 
second-hand.” 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 
Book Department 


ForRES i STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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ao fifty yards upstream, and 
diminishing that distance by leaps 
and bounds, apveared the wildly plung- 
| ing ghost of my husband. He was hat- 
| less, breathless and soaking wet from 
| splashing through the back eddys in his 
eagerness to reach the canoe and the 
wide open spaces of Big Indian: With 
landing net in one hand and rod in the 
other, he drew abreast of us, about two 
jumps ahead of the largest family of 
blackflies ever reared in Nova Scotia, 
oozing perspiration and- adjectives. 

That night in camp, when he and 
Bill finally stopped talking about fly- 
dopes in general, they figured they had 
acquired, during that brief sojourn up- 
stream, thirty-seven trout, an even 
gross of blackfly lumps and a broad- 
ened vocabulary. 

Then there was the side-trip to 
Island and Round Lakes. Island Lake 
because we had to paddle the length of 
it to reach Round Lake, and Round 
Lake because we didn’t know better. 
It was one of those windless, muggy 
days that happen every so often in 
June, and it would have been bad 
enough on Big Indian, with its stretch 
of nine miles. But on Island Lake 
with its countless little bushy islands, 
and no breeze to keep the flies on their 
island homes, it was at times almost 
unbearable. The lake was very beau- 
tiful with its maze of water paths that 
ran between the islands, and the fact 
that Bill and I each landed trout esti- 
mated to weigh two pounds; Bill tak- 
ing his rather neatly from under a 
gnarled old maple, whose overhanging 
branches dropped red buds into the 
lake, while I struck mine just around 
the point of the same island. But if 
the beauty of the lake, and those two 
trout balanced the cussedness of the 
flies, the jaunt through nearly half a 
mile of swamp to reach Round Lake, 
after we had paddled to the foot of 
Island, dipped the scales sharply to 
the misery side. 

We were not. exactly clear as to the 
location of the lake, going as we were 
on the vague and somewhat doubtful 
say-so of a friend who, over ten years 
before, had once been in and found 
the fishing good. But my clever spouse 
made a wild, lucky guess from a de- 
pression in the hills, and played his 
hunch. Landing Bill at the mouth of 
a cove, he instructed him to follow 
along the shore in hope of striking a 
trail. Sure enough; in about five min- 
utes Puffing Bill shouted that he’d 
found it. Then the fun began! 

The canoe was left behind in case 
the trail should turn out to be a false 
alarm. It was also decided to leave 
our fly nets behind lest we ruin them 
in the bushes. The rods, however, were 
taken, and should we locate both lake 
and fish, the “boy friend” would return 
for the canoe and the nets. 





HE trail in was bearable if not 
pleasant. It cut directly through 
a swamp, and at every step we went 
to our ankles, and over, in ooze. It 
was Round Lake that got us! Miser- 
able little hole in the middle of a 
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boundless swamp, will I ever forget the 
agony I suffered on your alder-covered 
banks while I waited through the ages 
for friend husband to return with my 
fly-teaser and the canoe. Nor will | 
soon forget the comical, bewildered ex. 
pression on Bill’s red face as he gazed 
for the first time upon Round Lake. 

“Oh, this is Round Lake.” Just a 
dazed, sad succession of toneless words, 
to himself. 

“Yes.” Equally as toneless, and also 
breathed to himself, from my husband. 

But the fish were there. The lake 
was fairly boiling with them as they 
broke for the natural fly. It was im- 
possible for Bill and me to fish while 
my husband went for the canoe and 
nets. When we opened our mouths to 
speak we inhaled flies. They swarmed 
down our necks, in our eyes, ears and 
noses. We just pulled our coats over 
our heads and huddled there on the 
shore and waited. And when he eventu- 
ally did arrive I found that I was un- 
able to fish; the lake was not over four 
feet in the deepest hole, and the trout 
would take nothing but fly, which, be- 
ing a bait fisher, let me out. The men, 
however, pulled them out as fast as 
they could work, and though the ma- 
jority of them had to be returned, they 
had, when they quit after about an 
hour of it, many averaging half a 
pound. 

And then again there were those 
clear, mellow June twilights, when 
everything seemed to stand breathless, 
in holy hush, as the Sun God splashed 
his wine-red bath across the paling sky. 
The starry nights after the owls and 
loons finished their programmes, when 
the balsam arid hush drugged us until 
the flames of the campfire danced dim 
and dimmer, and finally faded alto- 
gether. The crisp, invigorating dawns, 
when every bird in North America 
seemed to perch in the trees surround- 
ing our tent, and provide music while 
we ate our bacon and trout, bacon and 
beans, bacon and pancakes; always ba- 
con. and. .°.;. 

These hours were all tent-dwelled; 
save the second night out, when we 
spent the night in an old lumber-camp. 
They’re all part of this “goin’ fishin’” 
business, and one short hour more that 
makes up for whatever drudgery or 
discomforts the day might have held. 
And if I have raved over-much about 
the trials and discomforts of our trip, 
it is because these other hours are be- 
yond me. It is easy to recall the ordi- 
nary events, and live them again; but 
those more subtle hours cannot be 
brought back with you. They are part 
of the woods, and while you are free 
to drink your fill, when you return to 
civilization you must leave them with 
the woods, where they belong. You 
may recall the scenes and settings by 
photograph and memory, but the /cel- 
ing is not there. Instead of the smooth, 
satisfying peace of mind and body 
comes a sort of gnawing. void... 4 
restless urge. The Red Gods whisper 
fo the West Wind; the West Wind rat- 
tles the window panes, and .. . you're 
goin’ fishin’. 
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te National Tarpon Tourna- 
ment 
HEN the Tarpon Club at Venice 
initiated the National Tarpon 
Tournament last June, they started 
something that has aroused the interest 
of salt water anglers the country over, 
and although the event was worked up 
in less than thirty days, there were 177 
entrants and more than 375 tarpon 
were caught. Of course the majority 
of these fish were turned loose after 
being measured, so conservation accom- 
panied this thrilling sport. 
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The tournament was “sporty” from 
every angle. Instead of fishing from 
fast cruisers, which is common practice 
in southern waters, R. Gordon Rice, 
club secretary, revived the skiff method 
of angling for these giant beauties. 
Fourteen foot boats were used exclu- 
sively with one contestant and a guide 
to each boat. They were towed to the 
tarpon grounds by a “mother boat” 
when contestants weer assigned to each 
boat and cut adrift. Outboard kickers 
were used to bring the skiffs close to 
the school. They were then shut off 
and the boats propelled by oar. When 
a strike was made, the fisherman and 
hot a heavy marine motor fought the 
fish. Even the small kickers were left 
idle throughout the fight. 

Mr. Rice announces that the Second 
National Tarpon Tournament will be 
held at Venice, June 4th to 25th inclu- 
Sive, and he states: in a recent letter 
that the rules will be approximately 
the same as last year. 

A copy of the rules and regulations 
Covering the Tournament may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Fishing Edi- 
tor, Forest AND STREAM, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
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A Reference Book Invaluable 
to the Outdoorsman 


HE purpose of these volumes 

is to present in handy form 
accurate and. comprehensive in- 
formation on every branch of out- 
door sport. They are replete with 
the practical experiences of the fore- 
most hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, 
pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. 


IF YOU HAVE VOLUME ONE 
—GET VOLUME TWO 


There is no duplication of material 


These books should be in every sportsman’s library and will grow in value with 


the years. 


Published only for the members of the Porest and Stream Society. 


Bound in cartridge paper, flexible fabrikoid, and full leather. 


WHAT YOU WILL SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FIND IN THE 
Guncraft The secrets of success 
in handling the shot- 
gun, the rifle and the pistol, are clearly 
set forth and fully explained by cuts 
and diagrams. The peculiarities and 
habits of wild animals and the flight 
of various birds are described in a 
manner that will enable the sportsman 
to become proficient in the field, in the 
covert or on the marsh. 


How to find your 
EN lane ony se 
oodcrait getting lost, how to 
build a comfortable 

camp, cook wholesome food, make a 
soft, refreshing bed, build your own 
equipment, and fashion with knife and 
axe many useful little contrivances that 


will add to your comfort in camp and 
on the trail. 


Camping 


' The most approved 
Angling methods in the art of fly 
and bait casting are set forth clearly. 
A fully illustrated article.on the tying 
of the most successful trout and bass 
flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair 
fish line, and many fishing facts that 
will enable you to attain a complete 
mastery of the angler’s art. 
Trapping The methods of the 

professional trapper, 

and valuable baits, hints and> sugges- 

tions in the way of skinning, preserv- 
ing and tanning. 

Boating The practical side of 

boating and canoeing. 

The building of a canvas canoe, a fish- 

ing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, etc., 

have been covered in a clear manner. 


Dogs The management of dogs in 

health and their treatment in 
disease. The training of hounds and 
beagles, and the breaking of setters, 
pointers and spaniels. 


Memberships 


12. issues of FoREST 


$2.00 
$325 
$4.50 


AND STREAM and copy of Cartridge 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


24 issues of FoREST AND STREAM and copy of Fabrikoid 
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The Tent 


Dwellers 


By 
Albert Bigelow Paine 






Feige 
: settee tian 
a: 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s con- 
fession—“That time I went to 
Nova Scotia with Eddie I said 
I would not write about it. I 
would go, this time, just for the 


I meant it, too; I didn’t 
. . It’s al- 


trip. 
make a single note. . 
ways dangerous to say a thing 
like that. I had hardly got back 
before I was seized with an un- 
governable desire to tell some- 
body about the astonishing time 
we'd had. . . . Well, by and by, 
the book came out, and for fif- 
teen years I have been guiltily 
and gloatingly collecting returns 
from a book that I promised not 
to write. .. . I am not sorry I 
broke my promise and told these 
things on Eddie, for otherwise I 
might have forgotten them, in- 
stead of which I am able to-day 
to sit down and read and really 


enjoy the book myself.” 


Illustrated with many pen drawings 
by Hy. S. Watson 


Sent postpaid to any address 
in the U. S. or Canada........ $2.50 
Book Department 


Fores 


221 West 57th St. 


AND 


vai STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 
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is staying is thick—the thickest kind 
of brush. If someone tramps on him or 
nearly so he goes out a sailing but 
that doesn’t mean that he runs out to 
the watchers. On the contrary he 
doubles back. through the drivers and 
where the brush is still thicker. 


“Yes, it is possible to get shooting at 
a gray streak but to first look close 
enough to see for certain that he has 
horns and of the required legal size 
and then shoot with sufficient accuracy 
to make a clean kill is not so easy. 
There is, however, a way to get him 
by still hunting adapted to present-day 
conditions. Our crowd killed the limit 
this year.” 

Another hunter from near the same 
locality, about 100 miles away in fact, 
with whom I have hunted both big and 
small game writes along somewhat 
similar lines. Deer shooting was un- 
usually good in that locality during 
1926. There was snow on the ground 
each day of the two weeks open season. 
This meant that it was possible to kill 
almost as many deer in thick brush in 
a day as would ordinarily be killed by 
the men in the neighborhood in a week 
when hunting without snow and in 
noisy brush. And yet with almost per- 
fect weather conditions for still hunt- 
ing, an ample supply of deer with a 
fair number of bucks among them and 
with plenty of men in the woods to 
keep the deer moving, there were some 
ludicrous occurrences. One man stood 
on a crossing and watched twenty-seven 
deer, of assorted ages, sizes and rela- 
tive desirability, lope or gallop past in 
front of him. He emptied his rifle and 
never touched a hair. That wasn’t 
merely buck fever, in fact a thing like 
that could hardly be classed under any- 
thing less than total paralysis compli- 
cated by blindness. Even though he 
killed nothing he will probably never 
forget that sight nor what happened 
after the rest of the party heard his 
story. 


Another hunter had good chances at 
eight bucks in this locality and missed 
them all. A man like that doesn’t de- 
serve to get a chance at game for the 
next twenty years, because he has had 
more than his share of luck in seeing 
them and if he didn’t score that is 
merely his own misfortune. 


"[ RESE incidents, however, will help 
to prove that there is still game in 
spite of the big increase in hunters 
and the settling up of much of our 
country. 

The duck situation is somewhat of a 
problem. Most duck hunters agree that 
there are plenty of wild ducks. The 
general opinion exists that during the 
last three or four years wild fowl have 
actually increased in most localities. 
Whether this is generally true is an 
open question. Nevertheless most 
hunters are willing to admit that wild- 
fowling, insofar as seing ducks is con- 


Are Game Conditions Changing? | 


(Continued from page 283) 
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cerned is better. The trouble is t) 
shoot them. They lie out in open wa. 
ter in the daytime, come in to feed at 
night in the marshes and bays and fly 
out again before daylight. It doesn 
happen altogether this way because a 
fair number of ducks are still being 
killed and shot locally but in many 
places the duck hunting is not as easy 
as it used to be. The tendency yp. 
questionably is for the ducks to stay 
out of gun range in the daytime and 
feed at night. I heard a little story 
in regard to this that might prove 
amusing. 


A couple of friends visited the fg. 
mous Chincoteague duck shooting 
ground on the eastern shore of Mary. 
land. Chincoteague is probably best 
known for its oysters. After spending 
a day or two and seeing plenty of 
ducks without getting any shooting on 
account of the fact that they stayed 
out on open water in the daytime and 
would only come in to feed at night, 
these friends returned home and {fol- 
lowing the usual custom they shipped 
home some Chincoteague oysters. 


























As there were no ducks to roast they 
had some kind of an oyster barbe- 
que and that night one of the shooters 
had a dream: He thought he was tak- 
ing a flyer in the stock market. He 
bought some wildcat mining stock at $5 
a share. Contrary to most precedents 
in such cases the stock actually went 
up after he bought it and kept on 
climbing rapidly. He kept buying and 
pyramiding his winnings as the stock 
went up until finally he reached the 
point where he thought it was good 
judgment to sell, so he called his broker 
on the ’phone and told him to close out 
his holdings. It seldom happens this 
way in real life but this blooming stock 
kept climbing so fast that it appre- 
ciated $500 per share before the broker 
could find a purchaser. At last this 
was accomplished and when the lucky 
stock manipulator was called on the 
*phone and was told that his holdings 
had been disposed of for $26,000,000 
the astonished shooter replied “Is that 
all?” 

I suppose the moral of this is that 
you should not eat oysters when you 
go duck shooting if you want to bea 
millionaire for longer than a night. 























California to Hold Sportsmen’s 
Show 


REPARATIONS for the first 
Sportsmen’s Show to be held ™ 
California are now under way. Nine 
and one-half acres on San Francisco's 
Marina will be landscaped and devoted 
to the exhibits of many of our leading 
sporting goods manufacturers. 
The Committee in charge plans 
display live specimens of game birds, 
animals and fish, native to the state df 
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California, and it is expected that pub- 
lic interest in wild life perpetuation 
will be greatly stimulated. The Expo- 


le is to sition will be held from May fourteenth 
pen wa. to May twenty-second, inelusive, and it 
feed at will be the largest and most impressive 
and fly exhibit of its kind ever staged in this 
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which will un- 
doubtedly appeal 
to the sportsman 
to whom small bulk 
and light weight 
are of importance. 
This camera. uses 
standard 35 Mm. 
motion picture film 
and is fitted with a fixed-focus F 6.3 
lens. Loading and unloading are sim- The Sea Elephant Hunter—Down to the desolate regions of the Antarctic 
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night pler than with regular roll film and in the stout schooner “R. S. Graham.” A tale of mystery, hardship and adven- 
nd f, , winding is done by pressing a lever : 

nd fol- instead of turning a key. ture in a far-off, gloomy land, where tempests rage along the rockbound coast 
hipped The Memo films may be enlarged to|¢ and nature reigns supreme. As told by Captain Benjamin D. Cleveland to Henry 
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3%, x 4% without loss of detail and the Irving Dodge, author of “The Man and the Hour.” 


h company manufactures a machine for 
St they ‘reen projection from positive film 
barbe- rolls. mn ‘ In the June Issue of 
hooters The Memo Camera retails for twenty 


as tak- dollars. Additional information may 
t. He be obtained from the Service Depart- 
k at $5 ment, FOREST AND STREAM, 221 West 
cedents 57th Street, New York City. 
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i d the Al Foss is what might be termed 
a versatile lure. With the aid of a The Black Bass—A complete and informative treatise on the habits and 
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Timely Suggestions 
for the Spring 
months 


Canada Goose 





number of letters asking where 

the writers could secure breeding 
Canada geese. They all wanted mated 
pairs of these birds, ready to breed. 
Now this was an absurdly late date to 
ask for mated Canadas as no geese 
will breed on new and strange ground. 
Even domestic geese will not do so, 
much less wild geese. These birds 
should always be placed on their future 
breeding grounds in late summer. 

The Biological Survey are very lib- 
eral in issuing permits for the capture 
alive of various wild geese and other 
migratory wild waterfowl. And why 
not? The birds are used for breed- 
ing purposes only when game breeders 
secure them. Of course, when zoologi- 
cal gardens get them, they are gener- 
ally wanted for others to see. There is 
not such keen interest in having them 
breed. The wild swans are numerous 
in very limited, well-defined places, but 
elsewhere they are never seen. Thus 
some people imagine that game is very 
plentiful all over but it is really disap- 
pearing with extraordinary rapidity 
and we must reserve areas here and 
there if we wish to restore it. Help 
the government in this work. 

I started in the first of last month 
to build up a large private wild bird 
sanctuary in southern Michigan for 
Mr. W. K. Kellogg, a bird lover who 
will make considerable effort to help 
restore game bird life in Michigan. 
Mr. Kellogg has secured some farms 
with several small lakes on them and 
these will be used for wild waterfowl 
breeding. As a matter of fact, we will 
secure a number of wild waterfowl and 
upland game birds this summer and 
autumn for breeding next year, but this 
year’s young birds will be from eggs 
secured from the game farms. 

This is the month to secure eggs 
from game breeders. Eggs of upland 
game birds and wild waterfowl range 
in price from 20 and 25 cents to $10 
each, ringnecks and mallards being the 
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[mime February I received a 








cheapest, green peafowl and impeyan 
pheasants being the most expensive. 
It is quite a difficult matter to get 
breeders to sell the most expensive eggs 
even though they have them on hand, 
as they prefer to hatch these into life 
and sell later at a very much higher 
price. 

Be sure to have your setting hens 
selected from free range hens as hens, 
whether they are of the heavy varieties 
or bantams, are full of lice and liver 
complaints when they are confined in 
grassless yards or pens, even though 
they be large. Regular poultry farms, 
unless extra well managed, are poor 
places from whence to get good setting 
hens. 

Before you set your hens, have your 
incubator going properly, so that if one 
of your hens leaves her eggs suddenly 
and without warning and just won’t 
continue setting, you can put the eggs 
into the incubator before they get cold. 


ce OMPEL your hens to take daily ex- 

ercise. Have a good dust bath for 
their regular dusting. Very dry, pow- 
dered clay, into which you have put 
some sodium fluoride, makes an excel- 
lent dust bath. Then yoy should grease 
the top of the heads well to kill any 
head lice, for none of these pests must 
be on the hens when the chicks are 
hatched., Otherwise, the lice will be 
transferred to the chicks and will bore 
through the chicks’ tender skulls and 
kill the chicks, although they won’t do 
that with the adult birds. Have plenty 
of fresh water for the setting hens; feed 
lightly, preferably a few oats, but let 
the hens have access to grassy yard or 
field when off their nests. 

Do everything right and you will 
have fine results. Remember if you 
have eggs costing $6 each, under your 
setting hens, you will have birds that 
will be worth $75 to $90 a pair in the 
autumn; if they cost $10 each, the birds 
will sell at $100 to $125 each in the 
fall. 


NE aS eS OE ce en eR en ge eae 


GEORGE HEBDEN Corsav, 8r. 







Practical © 
GAME 
BREEDING 


> 


Your lettuce beds should be growing 
fast this month. Chicks, from the tiny 
wood, and mandarin ducks and quail, 
to the large swans and emus, can eat 
a lot of finely cut lettuce. 


] GENERALLY use romaine, growing 

it close without transplanting, and 
picking off the leaves only, leaving the 
plants to continue :new leaves. It is 
cheap and will grow an immense mass 
on the tenth of an acre, enough for a 
large game farm. A small packet will 
grow enough for a few dozen birds. 
Of course, you can also plant the seeds 
in succeeding weeks, say every second 
week. 

Large game farms have to use mag- 
gots dropped into bran or sand from 
livers or other meat. Hang in a net 
in a special small shed well away from 
everything. Letting the maggots drop 
into bran cleans them. For small game 
farms and a few fancy rare birds, just 
free range the hens and chicks and the 
insects they secure. will be -sufficient, 
with a small early morning and eve- 
ning feeding of lettuce or romaine, 
chopped hard-boiled eggs, shorts, mid- 
dlings, yellow cornmeal. Slightly dam- 
pened and made crumbly, this will 
keep all upland game birds in good 
health, with the use of plenty of sour 
skimmed milk. The same food, with- 
out the supplying of the sour milk, !s 
excellent for baby teal, wood ducks, tree 
ducks and other ducks. Of course, they, 
too, will forage for insects. Small 
ducklings can best be fed on a flat 
board on the water and the food placed 
on it. 

I note that Mr. Alfred Ezra, O. B. E., 
of England, has a pair of live pink- 
headed ducks which he hopes to breed 
this year. These birds come from the 
swamps of British India and are, I be- 
lieve, the rarest wild birds in the world. 
I understand the special expedition sent 
after these ducks cost $14,000, but when 
an Englishman wants anything he gen- 
erally gets it. If they breed this year, 
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someone in this country will be buying 
a pair for the same price, provided 
they can obtain them. The swamps 
where these ducks live, are infested by 
the king cobra, which, of course, would 
not give the pink heads much chance 
to increase their kind. Then, too, the 
mongoose is a native of these swamps 
and they are equally destructive. 
Cinnamon teal are being bred by two 
men in California. It is good that this 
is so, for I do not think it will be very 
long before these birds, as well as the 
Ross geese and even the black brant, 
will be extinct. There is no place for 
these waterfowl to congregate, feed, 
and pass the winter. Mexicans also 
destroy these birds that breed in north- 
ern Canada, but that are compelled to 
pass the winter months in southern 
California, and in such small restricted 
areas at that, that they are rapidly 
being all shot off. Now, snow geese, 
blue geese and white front geese 
wintering in the Louisiana marshes 
have large protective areas in which 
to pass the winter but in the extreme 
west wild waterfowl sanctuaries are 
almost unknown and gunners are shoot- 
ing them right and left. Not so long 
ago a party of hunters left Los Angeles 
and motored to the Salton Sea, and 
when they got there they only got a 
few white fronts and snow geese. Im- 
agine going some 250 miles out and 
250 miles back, close on 500 miles, to 
shoot a couple of wild geese! Though, 
at that, they enjoyed their outing. Sal- 
ton Sea seems a dreadfully poor place 
for wild waterfowl to winter. Food 
there is but it is of the poorest and 
not too plentiful either. While in 
southern California, where duck, goose 
and swan food is plentiful, the area is 
shot to death. Ducks stop off at Oak- 
land and winter on Lake Merritt in 
order to get away from the gunning. 


Hardy’s Catalogue and Angler’s 
Guide Now Ready 


We have just received our 1927 
copy of “Hardy’s Catalogue and 
Angler’s Guide,” and, as usual, find it 
interesting. Hardy’s “Angler’s Guide” 
is more than a catalogue and contains 
many chapters of real interest to the 
angler, such as, Hints on the Art of 
Angling, Dry-fly Fishing for Trout, 
Worm Fishing for Trout, Spinning for 
Trout, Spinning for Salmon, Salmon 
Fishing with the Fly, A Phase of Fly 
Fishing for Salmon, Salmon in Low 
Water, Loch Fishing, Grayling Fishing, 
General Fishing, Grilse Fishing, and 
Sea Fishing. 

There are also several chapters de- 
voted to fishing in foreign countries; 
Norway, New Zealand, India, South 
Africa, Australia, Canada, China, and 
Japan. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with half-tones and color plates 
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Breed squabsand make money. Sold by millionsat higher prices 
than chickens. Write at once for two free books telling how to 
do it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 
Company, 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 
Established 26 years. Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years 
Aygo. Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tauned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Attract WILD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants that will bring thou- 
sands of Wild Ducks and Fish to your waters. 
WILD RICE, WILD CELERY,, DUCK POTATO 
and 30 others described in free illustrated booklet. 
They are hardy and guaranteed to grow. Write, 
describe waters, and receive free planting advice 
and literature. 
eo WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 


PHEASANT EGGS 


I have now for sale eggs for hatching of the 
following varieties: English Ring Neck, Chinese 
Ring Neck, Golden; Lady Amherst, and Silver ; 
all guaranteed to be from strong, purebred, 
non-related birds. Full instructions with shipment 
how to set eggs and raise young successfully. 


Wallace Evans Game Farm St. Charles, Ill 


LIVE MUSKRATS 


The finest quality for breeding purposes, good 
size and color. We own the largest and best 
equipped Muskrat farms in Canada and have 
years of experience. 
Write for particulars 
BIG CREEK MUSKRAT FARMS 


Port Rowan, Ontario, Canada 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest Market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Carn- 
eaux, White Kings a specialty. All 

other breeds. Send stamp for 


catalog. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 
40 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


WILD DUCK EGGS 


I have now for sale Wild Mallard eggs; also 
| the pure-bréd small tame variety of English 
| Grey Call Duck eggs. These are the celebrated 
| W. E. decoys. Nearly every variety of wild duck responds 

to their soft, enticing call. Full instructions with ship- 
ment how to set eggs and raise young successfully. 


Wallace Evans Game Farm 


ANNOUNCING 


YEAR BOOK 3 SILVER FOX INDUSTRY 
1926-1927 Edition 


The ‘Year Book will be sent free to those 
contemplating purchase of foxes. The aim of 
the American National Fox Breeders Associ- 
ation, in presenting this book, is to give 
prospective breeders accurate information 
about the industry and about fox raising. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
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St. Charles, Ill. 


| 
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A Bright 


Future 
with Silver Foxes 


Silver Foxes offer the man with 
vision a really bright future —a 
steady income, comforts, luxuries, 
and independence. 

Fox raising must not be mistaken 
for an easy road to quick wealth. 
It is, instead, a sound business 
which can be immensely profitable 
when business principles, common 
sense, and scientific practice are ob- 
served. 

Your first step is to buy high 
quality foxes—foxes that will pro- 
duce the best grade of furs. The 
Warren Rayner ranches have been 
breeding foxes of this type for over 
‘ten years. Warren Rayner .Silvers 
are well furred; the fur is soft and 
silky in texture and the color true 
and clear. An average of four pups 
to the litter proves their prolific- 
ness. 

Write for information on 
profitable business now. 


WARREN RAYNER 
SILVER FOX COMPANY 
63 Warren Rayner Bldg. 


Ranches at Warren, Pa., and V ancouver, Wash 


this 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for tree 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W. 34th St., New York 


Chinchillas Fiemis iants 


. New Zealand Reds — - ih G 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
and ou following prices for all you raise: 
Be ares $2 each—New Zealands $3 each 
—Chinchillas $4 each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 
, 82-page illustrated book, catalog and contract, 
raise skunk, mink. fox rd yy mane “all'for 10e. Ma nae .- 
. etc., . re 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 64, Holmes Park, Missourd 


“Pheasant Farming” 


new and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated, 
postpaid one dollar. One hundred pages of 
reliable, practical information covering quar- 
ter century’s experience in game bird propa- 
gation. Chapter on Hungarian Partridge 
rearing, with full page color plate of this 
wonderful game bird. 


’GENE M. SIMPSON, 


Corvallis, Oregon 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale 
prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 
at Worcester, Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis, 
Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


1225 Tyler St., N. 
Crown Iron Works Co. *ffinncncolin’ Mian” 


of trout and salmon flies. WP Buy 
Interested anglers may procure a iar: \ 


copy of “Hardy’s Catalogue and An- Dealel 
gler’s Guide” without charge by ad- au Ket: 


dressing the Fishing Editor, Forest —_— Nie 


AND STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. . 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. Ié will identify you. 
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Modern Breaking 


By WILuIAM A. BRUETTE 


VERY phase of the subject has been i 


covered and the 
illustrated by photographs 


carefully 
lessons are 


important 9 


It is a book well calculated to j 


enable the amateur to become a successful § 


§ trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Train- 3 


ing, Setters vs. Pointers, 
* pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 
Know Thyself, 
Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, 
® Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, 

and Vices, etc. 


Backing, 


169 pages. Illustrated. 


Selection of Pup- § 
First Lessons, 


Faults 3 


Paper, $1.00 
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Amateur’s Dog Book 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


International 
Cham pion 
“Deckham 
Shepherd,” 
owned by 

Major 
G. J. Cawthra. 


POPULAR, condensed handbook of in- § | 


formation concerning the management, 
4 training and diseases of dogs, 

ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters 
care of the kennel, 


fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 


includ- 2 


treatment of § | 


name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, $ 


searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
hands, dancing, jumping 
climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- 
worms, tapeworms, chorea 
The book for the amateur. 


Illustrated. 


many others. 


157 pages. Paper, 50 cents 


Kennel Record 


HANDY book for immediate record of 
all events and transactions, 
the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
- portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
2 sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 

Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 


60 pages. Press Board. 75 Cents 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HuNTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
* given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
* tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 
s . 
° ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
® should have this book. 


; This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
¥ training of hounds. 


Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


219 pages. 


Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WiLuiaAM A. BRUETTE 


HIS instruetive and interesting work 
covers the history, breeding and train- 
é ing of these useful dogs. It is the 

latest and best book on the subject: 

Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
or for hunting will find easily 
¥ understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 
¥ swimming and diving, and work on squir- 
rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


. - ——— 


Book Department 


Forest a/stReAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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There Is No More Useful 
All-around Dog Than 
the Bedlington Terrier 


The BEDLINGTON 


By 
Dr. Won. A. BRUETTE 


able breed of terriers has been 

closely interwoven with the sport- 
ing life of the border country of En- 
gland for more than a century, as they 
have played a part in the lives of 
successive generations of sturdy hill 
and pit men passionately devoted to 
sport who gavé careful attention to the 
development of a race of terriers that 
could draw the badger from under- 
ground, drive the fox from the cliff or 
cairn in which he had taken refuge, and 
; arouse the otter from his lair to a start 
|before the hounds. The character, 
general appearance and performances 
of certain outstanding specimens of 
these dogs have been carefully handed 
down from generation to generation 
with considerable accuracy from a 
period long before the advent of kennel 
clubs and dog shows. 

It is said of many of Britain’s dogs 
lthat their ancestors were imported 
from abroad or that they had been 
created by the crossing of other breeds. 
| No such aspersion has ever been cast 
upon the Bedlington. In much his 
present form, this sturdy terrier has 
been a part and parcel of the border 
country of England “as far back as 
runneth the mind of man.” With the 
advent of dog shows, they named him 
the Bedlington, for the simple reason 
that this little town, lying between the 
Tyne and Coquet water, was a strong- 
hold of the fanciers of this breed. They 
were raised there in numbers, and un- 
usual care was given to their mating 
so as to produce a race of speedy and 
[enduring dogs which were used for 


[T's early history of this remark- 





TERRIER 


rabbit coursing, dog racing, and not in- 
frequently for poaching. The Bedling- 
tons are smart ratters, handy with fer- 
rets, and will work the otter, fox or 
badger. In fact, there is no more use- 
ful all-around dog. Like many breeds 
that have been carefully bred and 
whose owners have confined their blood 
lines to narrow channels, they are not 
easily raised and are dainty feeders. 
At some of the early dog shows, the 
partisans of this breed were so zealous 
over their favorites that it was not 
unusual for the affair to end up witha 
general survival of the fittest. This 
gave rise to the rumor that the Bed- 
lington was of quarrelsome disposi- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it was their 
masters who were bad-mannered. The 
Bedlington itself is naturally quiet, 
retiring, very intelligent and affection- 
ate, and when once aroused will g0 
through to the death. Not even the 
bulldog can out-game him. 


HE standard of points as adopted 

by the National Bedlington Terrier 
and the Yorkshire Bedlington Terrier 
Clubs is as follows: 

1. Skull—Narrow, but deep and 
rounded; high at the occiput, and cov- 
ered with a nice silky tuft or topknot. 

2. Muzzle—Long, tapering, sharp 
and muscular, as little stop as possible 
between the eyes, so as to form nearly 
a line from the nose-end along the joint 
of skull to the occiput. The lips close 
fitting and without flew. 

3. Eyes—Should be small and well 
sunk in the head. The blues should 
have a dark eye, the blues and tals 


It will identify you. 
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ditto, with amber shades; livers and 
sandies a light brown eye. 

4, Nose—Large, well angled; blues 
and blues and tans should have black 
noses, livers and sandies flesh-colored. 

5. Teeth—Level or pincher-jawed. 

6. Ears— Moderately large, well 


F formed, flat to the cheek, thinly covered 


with fine silky hair. They should be 


filbert shaped. 

7, Legs—Of moderate length, not 
wide apart, straight and square set, 
and with good-sized feet, which are 
rather long. 

8. Tail—Thick at the root, taper- 
ing to a point, slightly feathered on 
lower side, 9 inches to 11 inches long 
and scimitar shaped. 

9. Neck and Shoulders—Neck long, 
deep at the base, ris.ng well from the 
shoulders, which should be flat. 

10. Body— Long and well propor- 
tioned, flat ribbed, and deep, not wide 
in chest, slightly arched back, well 
ribbed up, with light quarters. 

11. Coat—Hard, with close bottom, 
and not lying flat to sides. 

12. Color—Dark blue, blue and tan, 
liver, liver and tan, sandy, or sandy 
and tan. 

13. Height—about 15 inches to 16 
inches. 

14. Weight—Dogs about 24 pounds; 
bitches about 22 pounds. 

15. General Appearance—He is a 
light-made, lathy dog, but not shelly. 

Value of Points adopted by the Na- 
tional Bedlington Terrier Club. 


Color 
Legs and feet 


A New Fly Book 


NEW style fly book, which em- 

ploys lamb’s wool for holding the 
flies in place, has recently been placed 
on the market. 

The flies are inserted by placing the 
hook points through the wool pad, and 
the manufacturers claim that this holds 
the flies more securely than any other 
method. The book retails for $1.50. 

Additional information from the 
Fishing Editor, FOREST AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City. 


In the Maine Woods 


THE Bangor and Aroostook Railroad 
announce that the 1927 edition of 
“In the Maine Woods” is just off the 
Press. The book is, as usual, profusely 
illustrated and contains much informa- 
tion of interest to fishermen, hunters 
and campers. 
Copies of this interesting book may 
be obtained free by addressing the Ser- 
vice Department, FOREST AND STREAM, 


221 West 57th Street, New York City. CASSIUS WINKELMAN, 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Book on dog diseases 
for 2¢. , 
gree Blanks 10 for 2e. 


—= 


Merit Made Them Famous 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, indiges- 
tion, skin diseases, unthriftiness and sim- 
pler ailments. 50c—druggists or by mail. 


THE DENT CO., 


stamp. Pedi- 


The COMPLETE || 
DOG BOOK. 


Wiliam fll] 


The 
Complete 
Dog Book 


The dogs of 

America, Great 

Britain and 

other countries 

are fully de- 

scribed in this 

modern work, 

written by an 

authority of in- 

ternational repu- 

tation. It is a 

book that pre- 

sents in an en- 

tertaining man- 

ner the history, general characteristics, peculiari- 
ties and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging 
each breed are given, the good points and bad 
points are set forth clearly and are further 
elucidated by a number of beautiful photographs 
of famous specimens of the most important 


breeds. 
353 pages. 


Fores 


221 West 57th St. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


ral STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 


POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terrier’s 


Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, 


Estb. 1870 Middleboro, Mass. 


POLICE DOGS 
Sired by Champion Amor 


Westminster winner and 1925-1926 sensa- 
tion. it 


or “for the d 
ir or the dam, 
1 bacopion Amor always 
Geyerberge e sold for $1,000.00 at 
Sch. H. age. 
At Stud. 
Wausau, Wis, 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


IVER JOHNSON 


DOG MAT 


Endorsed by Humane Societies, Leading Dog 
: Fanciers and Veterinarians. 


THE FIRST sanitary and practical 
dog bed ever produced. — : 

Special patented material, with soft, 
brushy surface. Light brown center 
with dark brown border, bound with 
braid. 

Gval shape, concave top surface 
with raised cushioned edge providing 
the head and neck rest enjoyed by 
all dogs. 

An odorless deodorizer has been prepared 
for application to the mat, through eyelet 
holes. This practically eliminates the flea 
nuisance. 


CROSS SECTION WiEW 


Small Size—For dogs average 
Boston Terrier size or cats. ..$5.00 
Medium Size—For dogs average 
Airedale size 7.00 
Large Size—For dogs average 
Shepherd size .00 
Sizes for larger dogs made to order. 
Deodorizer (16 oz. can) $1 extra 


Descriptive Circular on Request. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


Delivery charges prepaid east of the Mississippi 


IVER JOHNSON 
SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
155-163 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


All dogs should be wormed regularly. Ser- 
geant’s Sure Shot Capsules never fail. 60c at 
your dealer’s or by mail. Our Advice Dept. 
will answer questions free. Write fully. FREE 
DOG BOOK on eare, feeding and breeding. 
Describes diseases and gives proper treatment. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2254 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Sergeant’s 
Dog Medicines. 


“Standard Over 50 Years” 


ThoroBread 
Dog Biscuits 


Build strong muscles and big bones. Con- 


tain choice cereals, including whole 
wheat flour; good jean beef, butter- 
milk, cod liver oil and garlic. Perfectly 
seasoned with salt. 


Send 35c for 2 1b. trialcarton. Postage 15c 
extra outside 50 mile zone. Address: The 
ThoroBread Co., Dept. P, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In kibbled or meal form one-half 


cent more per pound, 
KRUS 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a drait, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


LLEWELLYN PUPPIES FROM FIELD 
Trial Champions, Reasonable. L. Kehoe, Smith 
Bldg., Flint, Mich. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 

FOR SALE—New log cottage, furnished, 3 


acres land on beautiful lake Northern Michigan. 
Write Beulah Robinson, Iron River, Mich. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located, particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


SPANIELS 


ARANDALE STOCK, SPRINGER SPANI- 
els. 7 months old, liver and white. Guaranteed. 
4 of them on hand. Dr. C. R. Weir, 301 City 
National Bank Bldg., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine 
curly-coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, 
trained dogs. Literature free. Percy K. Swan, 
Chico, Calif. 


AT STUD—REES VISITOR; BLACK AND 
White Cocker; consistent winner, fee $20.00. Pups 
for sale from Champion stock. Dr. C. R. Weir, 
301 City National Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Il. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, GREYHOUNDS, 
best of breeding, domestic and imported stock. 
For bench shows, pets and companions. Also 
ose trained for wolf. Geo. E. Hineman, Dighton, 

ans. 


FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BRAG COON- 
hounds of Tenn., on 20 days’ trial, Mack Lyons, 
amet 84, Springfield, Tenn. Money deposited 
with your express agent. 


“BEAGLE PUPS _ born 
eligible, A. K. C. registry. 
Mass. 


FOR SALE—RABBIT HOUNDS, FEMALES 
$12.50, males $15.00, closing out sale. Le Pelley 
Brothers, Caddo Gap, Arkansas. 


BEAGLE PUPS, ELIGIBLE FOR REGIS- 
tration. Best of breeding. Stuart Graham, 502 


Camden Ave., Salisbury, Md 


LOOK! LOOK! AM OFFERING YOU MY 
pair Rabbit hounds. Out of season. price, trial 
allowed guarantee, satisfaction. W. T. Weleford, 
Box 231. Humboldt, Tenn. 





October 22, 1926; 
Ray Buchan, Andover, 


TRAINERS—DOGS 


LET ME TRAIN YOUR BIRD DOG. PAUL 
Otto, Winnifield, La. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


KENNEL SUPPLIES 


FREE 


DOGS AND KENNEL SUPPLIES. 


Book. Beck Brothers, Herrick, Illinois. 
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‘Game Birds of East rAiriCa 


(Continued from page 287) 


beggars haven’t room for more’n a 
pinch!” 

Just by way of contrast, Africa 
claims almost twenty species of bustard. 
These are large crane-like birds fre- 
quently met with on the treeless plains. 
The greater crested bustard (Otis 
Tetrax) is both the commonest of this 
genus in Kenya and at the same time 
the largest, weighing as much as thirty 
pounds. A dozen or so of these birds 
stalking along against the sky line just 
at dawn is an impressive sight, not 
soon to be forgotten. They take wing 
readily and fly along most majestically. 
Though they can hardly be said two be 
game birds, except in the broadest 
meaning of the term, they are excellent 
eating and hence frequently killed. As 
a usual thing they are shot at long 
range with a light rifle. 


N such an occasion, one of these 

birds demonstrated its tremendous 
strength. Having been knocked over at 
a range of 150 yards, a gun boy was 
sent to retrieve it as it lay, a crumpled 
heap, upon the brown, sunbaked earth. 
Just as the boy was standing over the 
bird, fumbling for his knife, the brute, 
merely having been stunned, unexpect- 
edly came to life. The boy made a wild 
dive and succeeded in catching hold of 
its long legs as it was about to decamp. 
Down they went together, the bird on 
top, getting in some frightful execution 
with its long hard beak. The boy man- 
aged tc shift his grip to the neck but 
was unable to choke it and had to take 
a tremendous beating about his head 
and shoulders from its wings. Shaken 
from our stupefaction by the gun boy’s 
pitiful cries, we rushed up and suc- 
ceeded in cutting the bird’s throat. This 
ended the struggle, save for the fact 
that the gun boy continued to keep his 
grip and so was thoroughly drenched 
with blood. Looking at the mangled 
corpse and testing his pecked and 
beaten anatomy, he opined ruefully, 
that it was an “n’dege m’baya sana- 
sana!” “A very bad bird indeed!” 


At present, African game birds are 
of interest principally to the hunter 
contemplating or engaged in an expedi- 
tion to those parts. But for us, in this 
country, there is a question which in 
time may alter our viewpoint. Can 
any of these birds be successfully intro- 
duced into our semi-arid West and 
Southwest? Should it be possible to 
propagate them in large numbers, 
where now there are few game birds, 
they would become of great importance 
to the American citizen, both as food 
and sport. Guinea fowl have. been 
domesticated in Europe for centuries 
and in this country likewise. The 
Romans knew them as “Gallina Numi- 
dica” and they were fully described and 
credited to Africa in a treatise on 
birds, published as early as 1555. All 
records, from the earliest, point to the 
guinea fowl as easily adapting them- 


selves to strange conditions and they 
are able to survive successfully the 
rigors of a hard winter. In New Jer. 
sey, on some of the farms where they 
birds run almost wild, they roost on 
trees in the open, even during the sleg 
storms. Frozen stiff, with a coating of 
ice on their feathers, they can Ip 
thawed out in front of a kitchen stove 
apparently little the worse for their 
frigid experience. They are quite ca. 
pable of picking up a livelihood in almos 
any sort of territory and, because they 
are prolific, they increase rapidly, ‘de. 
spite numerous foes. In attempting to 
establish them as a game bird in this 
country, it would probably pay in the 
end to import, say, five hundred pair 
from Kenya, rather than to attempt to 
turn loose native domesticated stock, 
The wild birds would be much better 
fitted to look after themselves, especi. 
ally in the Southwestern states, than 
any tame bird possibly could. It might 
be worth while, also, to consider the 
vulturine guinea fowl in particularly 
arid districts. 

Spur fowl, though their colonization 
has never been attempted, might like 
wise do well and justify the expense of 
intelligent and careful experiment. A 
few pair turned loose would be of little 
avail, since, even if they survive one or 
two seasons, inbreeding as well as un- 
accustomed enemies and diseases must 
be reckoned with. The sand grouse 
are also an unknown factor when it 
comes to establishing them in a foreign 
region. There are species of this genus 
to be met with scattered over Europe 
and Asia, even in some of the coldest 
portions, and it is more than probable 
that some of these might survive in 
this country, should their African rela- 
tives fail to do so. The introduction of 
quail and bustard has been attempted 
in England, but without success. It 
may have been the damp climate and 
the difference in food that proved to be 
unsurmountable obstacles—rather than 
the cold. 

It is truly remarkable how sudden a 
drop in temperature most African ani- 
mals can endure. Ostriches have been 
raised in Pennsylvania, and every year 
cargoes of animals for European and 
American zoos are brought through the 
stormy waters of the Mediterranean 
and the Bay of Biscay. They are 
shipped in crates on the forward deck 
where there is almost no protection 
from the driving spray and wind. On 
Mount Kenya, the elephants wander up 
to the glaciers and their spoors have 
been followed across snow fields. 

There is no way of telling just how 
successful any experiment such 4s 
establishing animals in a new territory 
will be until it is tried. Therefore, 
without empirical proof to the contrary, 
it would appear well worth while to 
make an attempt, at least, to coloniz 
the delicious guinea and spur fowl, 
together with the gamey sand grousé, 
in our own desert country. 
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The Self Long Bow 


(Continued from page 291) 


stick 1” by 2”, one end cut concave and 
having a series of notches to admit the 
string. The first notch being 12” from 
the concave cut and thereafter 2” apart 
until a total length of 28” is reached. 
With a file form the tips of the limbs 
to receive the nocks, fitting them nicely. 
Then proceed to the bracing. 


To brace your bow, slip an eye of the 
string over the upper nock, letting the 
eve slide down the limb a few inches. 
Place the lower eye in the groove of 
the lower nock and grasping the bow 
by the handle with its back against the 
left palm, place the last two or three 
inches of the lower limb against the 
instep of the left foot which should be 
slightly advanced. The base of the 
right hand rests on the back of the 
upper limb just so the index finger may 
reach the groove of the nock. Now 
pull with your left; at the same time 
push with your right and as the bow 
bends, slip the eye in place. Care must 
be used not to get a finger caught 
under the string. 

The distance between string and back 
of bow should be six inches. This, 
however, I consider a little too much 
until all work is done. To shorten the 
string, give it four or five twists, to 
lengthen, reverse. 


HE late Dr. Saxon Pope describes 
the outline of a bow that is fully 
drawn as being a perfect arc slightly 
flattened at the handle. This is an ex- 
cellent description, bear it in-mind. 


Laying the braced bow on its back, 
place the concave end of the tiller on 
the handle with a foot on each side to 
hold the bow firmly against the floor. 
Grasp the string with both hands and 
pull upward until it rests in the first 
notch. 

Now observe the curve of the limbs, 
if they be equal, all is well; raise the 
string to the next notch, but if one 
bends more than the other, the stronger 
must be worked down with the scraper. 
This final working down process re- 
quires great care, do not leave the bow 


Camper’s Medical Kit 
H OW often has your vacation in 
camp been marred by sickness? 
To go into the woods unprepared to 
treat the more common of camp ail- 
ments is to tempt fate. In assembling 
the drugs contained in the “Vacation 


. In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


drawn more than a few seconds at a 
time and remember that each inch of 
your weapon must do its share of the 
work, no more and no less. Scrape 
lightly and true up the belly often with 
the emery tape. Continue raising the 
string a notch at a time, watching care- 
fully that the limbs curve equally until 
the distance from back of bow to string 
is 28” or full drawn. 

In this last working of the stave, 
the 7s” which we left for leeway will 
be worked away. However, wood var- 
ies, so do not expect measurements to 
always give the same results. 

The edges of the back may now be 
rounded slightly and this rounding 
process increased somewhat in the last 
six inches or so of the tips. This light- 
ening of the tips is termed whip ending 
and gives a more active recoil but may 
be over-done. 

Go over the stick with fine sandpaper 
and then with steel wool and its sur- 
face will be smooth as glass. A good 
grade of spar varnish is perhaps the 
best’ protection, the gloss of which may 
be dulled by rubbing with oil and 
powdered pumice. 

The nocks should be fastened perma- 
nently with ferrule cement and a small 
brass escutcheon pin as illustrated. 

The grip is made by glueing a piece 
of leather 44” thick to the back of the 
handle. Beveling both ways and wrap- 
ping with chalk line. To start with the 
line simply bind the end under and to 
finish draw the remaining end back 
under two or three turns. 

One half inch strips of thin leather 
are next glued at each end of the cord 
binding, the upper one having an en- 
largement as sketched and being on the 
left side of the upper limb. This pre- 
vents the arrow from chafing the wood. 
I prefer painting the cord black and 
then giving both cord and leather a 
coat of varnish. 

This completes the self long bow. 
You will find it pleasant work to evolve 
your own tackle and remember the 
words of Dr. Saxon Pope, “Every good 
bow is a work of love.” 


Medical Kit” it has been the aim of 
the manufacturer to produce a minia- 
ture drug store that can be carried 
into the woods, to the end of the trail 
and be sufficiently complete to treat 
any of the camp diseases that may ordi- 
narily arise and yet sufficiently com- 
pact to carry in a coat pocket. 


The Kit is accompanied by a medical 
manual which enables even the inex- 
perienced to correctly treat any minor 
diseases and ailments. 

The Vacation Medical Kit retails for 
$7.50. The drugs are all of the high- 
est quality and refills may be obtained 
from the manufacturer at any time, 
Additional information may be pro- 
cured from the Service Department, 
FOREST AND STREAM, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE. BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Bery, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. 


50 POLICE PUPS ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart blood lines. Females, $15; Males, $30. 
Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 


‘Hannaford, No. Dakota. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED, BULL PUPS. 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


WE TRAIN AND BOARD DOGS—ALSO 
shooting dogs for sale. McGovney’s Kennels, 
Washington C. H., Ohio. 


WONDERFUL POLICE STUD AND PUPS. 


Pauly’s Pheasantry, Kahoka, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—LLEWELLYN AND ENGLISH 
Setters also rabbit hounds on trial. Pamphlet’s 
free. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


OFFERING ST. BERNARD DOGS AND 
pups. Pedigreed stock. Folio special list. Bone 
Meat Meal, $4.00 per hundred. Foods and reme- 
dies. Catalogue Free. Ludwig Kennel Co., Greens- 
burg, Ind. 


BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. 
Pedigreed. Real pleasure and protection for the 
home. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels. Hartsville, 
Indiana. 


FOR SALE— REGISTERED NEWFOUND- 
lands; great watchdogs and companions; none 
better. Levi Birky, Pompeii, Michigan, 


“AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 
every desired quality to meet your wishes for 
any purpose. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


ST. BERNARDS! 
Particulars 10c. Brockington, 
Ave., Montreal, Canada. 


NO DUTY; PHOTOS, 
181-H McKenna 


GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


ct eeepc i i ei 
I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 


this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


igen eee alas 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE EGGS —DE- 
livery May. $30.00 per 100. Cash with order. 
Fertility 80% guaranteed. Simplest and cheapest 
way to stock shootings. Safe packing free from 
Edward Rindt, Bruck on Leitha (Aust-ia). 


FOR SALE—HAND RAISED CALIFORNIA 
Valley quail. Eggs during May and June. J. V. 
Patton, Hollister, Calif. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Chinchilla rabbits. 
Herb. Wanklin, New Hamburg, Ont., Canada, 


QUEBEC MINK—WE OFFER A LIMITED 
number for next fall delivery. Booking orders 
every day. Stephens Mink Ranch, Wytheville, Va. 


insite teil pean ests Etec hour cet ities Rs geathdscie tik ashe 

PHEASANT EGGS—RINGNECK from choice 
stock. Hardy birds $3.50, setting of twelve eggs. 
Alpheus Coe, Suffern, N. Y. 


RAISE MUSKRATS, 
for big profits. 
don, Canada. 


FLYING SQUIRRELS — RAREST, HAND- 
somest pets for house or park. Mated pair and 
booklet $3.00, two pairs $5.00; arrival alive guar- 
anteed. Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. 


Sd alaceccnemat  aalpna Raia lion aeancusenes ae 

90 VARIETIES. Poultry, eggs, chicks, pigeons, 
dogs, hares, ferrets, cavies, mice, etc. New big 
folder free. Information, description, 60-page book, 
20 cents. J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Pigeons, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I’ll show you how to make big profits. 
Conrad’s, 707 California Bldg., Denver, Colo. 











MINK, RACCOON 
Write, Fur Farms Bureau, Lon- 





PRAIRIE DOG PUPS. MAY DELIVERY 
$3.50 pair, WEBB, Protection, Kansas. 


DETROIT BIRD STORE, DETROIT, MICH. 
All kinds Singing Birds and Talking Parrots. 
Pure bred dogs, live animals. Circulars free, 
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WANTED—MALE HELP 
ee, 
_ EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, writ. 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience up. 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and : 
uumbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money INDIAN CURIOS rea pines PO Foi ae at a “ 
RAILWAY POSITION S—MEN, 17-40, 
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orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed ro 
with order. June forms close April 25th. BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED HAT-| wanting positions, office or on trains, $125-$40( 
bands, headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs, $1.00; | monthly, free passes, experience unnecessary writ 
dozen arrowheads, $2.50, “Everything Indian.” | Baker, Supt., 74, St. Louis, Mo. ; 





















DUCK FOODS Prehistoric relics, Navajo blankets. Birchbark $$ 
Canoe catalogue 25 cents. Chief Flying Cloud, MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125 
Dept. F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. $200 month and home furnished; permanent; hunt 









MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED— | ——__MC__—_—_—_————_ | fish, trap. F il ite N: 227 McManr 
Write for special price for immediate delivery. BEADED TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN Hak. Die, esa Sere gee ee ec Maan 


MacGregor Dennerly Company, Aitkin, Minn. stone specimens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, 
minerals, all kinds of curios. List ten cents. 

































: N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis 
BUCE POGHSG: Chat: Srlog diuks th. swariie. To : 
= peas exgpiae Fo gg Ne Terrell’s |. My Friend 
quatic Farm, 31¢ .» Oshkosh, Wisconsin. CAMPS h j 
Sei reatecceccictatalige aecbentemstee semen: the Partridge 







WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN to fill On- 
MISCELLANEOUS tario camping party, all summer, expenses paid in The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
inithsheckspieenisannigibahesidinntaietnipenticntinatinitinietmntninacnanionnss: | CEES OF Glu. . Box 2a8;. Oakland Staion, Pitis- Gr 
HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS, DIRECT | weh, Pat rag 





By S. T. HAMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp au- 
tumnal days in the covers. It tells of 
sport with the noblest of game birds, 





from Scotland, the ‘real thing,” hand-woven and 


hard-wearing. Sports Suits to measure, exclusive ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


cut, $32.00, postage paid. Booklet and samples 


a 2.0 See, Sees ns weed Werle 2 
120, Stornoway, Scotland. ANTIQUE FIREARMS—SEND FOR LIST. 
F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jefferson St., Topeka, 












Kans 
Diseeeman ss GUIDE (BLACK BASS). | oe : 5 
aelah” Sehhaen, Club owe, Denighen, Mo. )» | semen || the habits and habitat of the ruffed 
iad ieaeeeniinnecicanscinectasasinisscniinininiianenaimnibingntcis ARCHERY grouse, with just the right touch of 
WALNUT GUN CABINETS—Beautiful piano | _—————————_———_—__—_———— |] reminiscence and personal experience. 
finish. Factory prices. Illustrated folder free. ARCHERY HANDBOOKe$1.00. Eagle Archer The author is an acknowledged 





Co., 821 Santa Fe, Denver, Colo. 





Corbett Cabinet Company, St. Marys, Penna. . 
: authority on’ grouse dogs, and has 


probably had more® experience in the 
field than any man of his day. 





TWENTY MILE OUTBOARD MOTOR RMY 
boat. Complete plans 25 cents, Free boat build- TAXIDE 
ing catalog. The Rudder, 6 Murray Street, New|” —- SCHUMACHER & SONS, MANUFAC. 











York, turers of glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidetmist’s 148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 
ee re enn eta eee ee nere enn —, oie nom as supplies. 285 

MEXICAN MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, | Halliday St., Jersey City, N. J. 
cartridge belts, lariats, hand-carved holsters, belts, | —————"—". Book Department 
horse-hair articles, rattlesnake belts. Tex-Mex AND 
Leather Co., 312 Esperson Bldg., Houston, Texas. GUNS AND AMMUNITION FORE : STRE AM 








FIREWORKS, SMOKE TORCHES, WATER. |,,, NEW, BARRELS PUT ON RIFLES. RE-|| 221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
proof canoe cement, waterproof elastic. shellac, Sh 8 Medical Tite Washinet cee gto oe 
paints, luminous paint. Many other valuable for- rae - : —— 

mulas. Colored Fire Explosives, Flashlights, etc. 
Guaranteed or money refunded. Price Book $1.00. 
Frank Dutcher, Pyrotechnist, Rogers, Ohio. 

















Cat the High Cost of Living—Start Gardening in Your Own Back Yard 


THE GARDENETTE 


City Back Yard Gardening by the Sandwich System 
By BENJAMIN F. ALBAUGH | 






AGENTS WANTED 





A BUSINESS OF YOUR.OWN, MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 













BANKRUPT AND RUMMAGE sales. Make 
$50.00 daily. We start you, furnishing everything. 
Distributors, Dept. 266, 609 Division, Chicago, 

































































Illinois, | 
A list of items grown by the author on four square rods of ground in the 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY rear of his dwelling place. 
owner = gold nies ae ni. You Gorge 
1.50; make $1.35, en orders daily easy. rite : F 
or particulars and free samples. American Mono- 30 doz. Green Onions 20 messes Spinach 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. ee 1 bushel Dry Onions 20 messes Asparagus | 
15 doz. Beets 10 doz. Carrots 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 22 doz. Radishes 10 doz. Parsnips 
EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 200 heads: of Fine Celery 50 Fine Muskmeglons 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We secure 25 Choice Eggplant Fruits 10 Slicing Cucumbers 
position for you after completion of 3 months’ - 
home study course or ee ee ee 25 Fine Squashes 5 bushels Tomatoes 
opportunities. Write for ree ooklet G-53. i 4 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, 50 er Lettuce 2 bushels Early Potatoes 
N. Y. 20 messes Endive 8 quarts Lima Beans 
SONG POEM WRITERS—ADDRESS RAY 10 messes of Green Beans 3 bushels Turnips 
Hibbeler, D104, 2104 No. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 8 doz. Sugar Corn 3 quarts Okra 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS PROFITABLE. 
Booklet describing One Hundered Best Magazine 
Markets 10c. Snyder Publishing Co., Guilford, 
Connecticut. 








25 heads Cabbage 3 doz. Sweet Mangoes 
25 heads Finest Cauliflower | 


In this Era of Skyrocketing Prices on foodstuffs the value of the little crop 
was well in excess of $50.00; yet it was cultivated in the author's odd moments 
without in any way interfering with his usual pursuits. 


Price Postpaid $1.60 
Book Department 





















MALE HELP 


MEN WANTED—Make Name ‘and Number 
Plates; also teach the work to others. Outfits 
furnished, [Illustrated book free. Big Four Com- 
pany, 416 Ashland, Ohio. 




















HELP WANTED 


cei bibl leiniaalicediealagpnerheticilgr cad 

YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at home. Immense profits plating auto parts, 
headlights, tableware, stoves, etc. | Outfits fur- 
nished; write for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 
680, Marion, Indiana. 


20 In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. ae 


















221 WEST 57TH ST., 
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[VER JOHNSON REVOLVER 


32 Special Safety Hammer Automatic 


Always Ready 


You can depend upon this sturdy six-shot 
32 Special, anywhere, any time. 

Equally good for dropping game or scor- 
ing a bull’s-eye. And in emergency it af- 
fords safe protection. 

Power, sureness, accuracy, and safety are 
your guarantee. 

Piano wire coil springs of finest temper— 
for quick, never-failing action. Main spring 
adjusting tension bar gives just the right 
hammer action. Friction-reducing ball and 
socket joint for long life. Lead lapped 
rifling for accuracy. Positive cylinder lock 
prevents cylinder turning when not in action 
—and lastly, the famous ‘“Hammer the Ham- 
mer safety device prevents accidental dis- 
charge. 

Choice of one-piece Western Walnut 
Grip, plain or checkered; Large 


Perfect Rubber Grip; Regular Grips of 
Genuine Hard Rubber, or Pearl Grips. 


A free booklet for you—mai! the coupon 
Catalog “‘A”’ is of special interest to sports- 
men, as it illustrates the various Iver John- 
son “Hammer the Hammer” Safety Revolv- 
ers, as well as Iver Johnson Single and Ham- 
merless Double Barrel Shot Guns, including 
the .410 bore. Mail the coupon or a post 
card for your copy. 

Free Color Catalog “‘B’ will also be sent 
you if you wish. It shows the complete line 
of Iver Johnson Bicycles for men, women, 
boys and girls—also Velocipedes and 
Juniorcycles for little children. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
151 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 717 Market St. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free and at once a 
copy of your complete 


Firearms catalog ““A” 


. iqqee «= (CROC 2 one y 
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Hynter’s 


Did you ever con- 

a 1 tie all ve w to struct a lamp in the 

Can you light a fire withou kinds r Knot make a sun dial? woods? This hunter's 
matches? There are various fe arious pur This Indian or shad- lamp is made from a 
ways of doing i The il- Os€s Here is ow clock has twenty- clam shell with a 


lustration shows the use of ‘line, that four rays With a eaten cloth or twist- 


drill, block, tinder, neit slips nor pointer towards the i ig in oil or 
ambs north pole. L relted grease. 


“How Good a 


Woodsman are You? 


Suppose you were left alone in the woods without so much as 

a match? Could you start a fire in the rain? Could you con- 
eg struct a water-proof shelter? Could you find food? Remedies 
Which is the right ° a e 
way to lay a camp in case of sickness? Could you make bows, arrows, fishing 


fire? The upper pic- 


ture is correct. tackle, implements, clothing and utensils? 
He you ever really camped out? Have you The titles of the six books are Hiking and Canoe- 


ever been dependent on your own wits alone jne, Animals and Birds. Indianeraft. Woodcraft, Earth 
for the most primitive essentials of life? Per- and Sky. Wild) Animals. Everyone who loves the 
haps you never have. Perhaps you never will be. But out-of-doors will find these the most 
everyone who goes into the big timber should know fascinating of books. Master woodsman \ 


Hiow many different 
you build? Ten poles 
tent. Tepee cov 


how to take care of himself—should be able to depend and master story teller, Ernest) Thomp- 
upon his own resources. And your every outdoor ex- son Seton always has something new 
perience will be made infinitely more interesting and and interesting to tell vou. Here are over 
comfortable if you know the art of woodcraft. It is 1700 pages of interesting information and 
amazing how much you can do with the materials entertainment: Woodland lore. adventure 
Nature supplies if you ure skilled in the ways of the tales. animal stories. Indian songs. dances, 
woods. ceremonies, pioneer tales. 
The illustrations above suggest just a few of the 

simple but valuable devices that make life pleasanter Examine These Books—FREE 
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